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WE'LL HELP ORGANIZE IT! 


t 


Snagless sales meetings that fire up your salesmen and show them the right direction are easy to come by when Jam Handy helps you 
set them up. We'll help you zero in on your objectives and wrap your sales story into one dramatic, forceful presentation package. 


If your story can best be told with motion pictures, slidefilms or any other communications aid, we'll provide them for you, quickly and 
economically. We'll take care of the small details, too. It’s all part of our Jam Handy one-stop service. For consultation call: 


7c JAM HANDY Ovagaim 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS ee SLIDEFILMS «© TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-232! DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


EVERYBODY'S TALKING ABOUT THIS GIRL.. 


BUT ONLY ONE MAGAZINE TALKS 10 HER 


Why is this girl the talk of advertising and market- 
ing circles? Why is she the subject of so many 
articles and advertisements, speeches and sur- 
veys? Because she represents the market with the 
Midas touch! Like Midas, she’s always making 
wishes, always reaching for something. And what- 
ever she reaches for turns to gold—for those who 
deliver the goods. She represents America’s 8' 
million teen-age girls...who spend more than *4 
billion a year... not counting the family purchases 
they influence and the costly gifts they receive. 

Is it any wonder the teen-age girl—once pursued 
only by teen-age boys—now has more suitors than 


SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL 


A sister publication of SEVENTEEN, and the only magazine of its kind, 
SEVENTEEN-at-School adapts SEVENTEEN's editorial! content into lesson 
plan form...carries your advertising —via SEVENTEEN~—into the class- 
rooms of 75% of the nation’s high school Home Economics teachers. In 
addition, your educational materials are made available to the 19,500 Home 
Economics teachers who are its regular subscribers. Ask us about it. 


Cy uses, c 
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she can shake a lipstick at? Manufacturers, re- 
all are out to win her heart. 
And naturally they’re doing it in SEVENTEEN 


only to the teen-age girl... heart-to-heart and cover- 
to-cover. Devoted exclusively to teen interests, 
teen needs—and teen desires, SEVENTEEN creates 
a ‘‘Midas mood”’ that produces amazing buying 
action. (65.2% of SEVENTEEN Magazine’s every- 
issue readers have actually bought from its 
pages!) That’s why advertisers place more linage 
in SEVENTEEN than in any other monthly maga- 


zine Jor women. 


Bs. a \ 
Te. « 
SOMO 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 ¢ PLaza 9-8100 
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ee 99 
H looking Heavenward 
Studies the stars. 
Does the sound he hears 


Come from Venus or Mars? 


It doesn’t really matter from which 
planet the celestial sound is ema- 
nating. The important thing is 
that it isn’t coming from KHJ 
Radio, Los Angeles. 


There’s nothing ethereal about 
KHJ’s FOREGROUND SOUND. It’s 
strictly ““down to earth”’ For more 
than 36 years KHJ’s realistic pro 
gramming has been beamed to the 
mature, buying adult, looking for 


provocative radio entertainment 


In news, commentary, sports, 
music, drama or variety, KHJ 
attracts adults who pay close 
attention to the program and con- 
sequently to the commercials 


within and around it. 


It isn’t blue sky when we say that 
KHJ Radio is programmed to 
satisfy the variety of tastes that 


make up America’s second market. 


KHJ 


RADIO 


LOS ANGELES 
1313 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 28, California 


Represented nationally by 
H.-R Representatives, Inc 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


BIG BUSINESS O.K.'S MARKETING CONCEPT 


What top level recognition has big business given to the mar- 
keting function? A new study among the 500 largest corpora 
tions reveals: what general management now expects of market 
ing management, what the marketing concept means in choosing 
top managers, how the marketing concept influences selection 
of directors. Here’s how it affects you. 


SERVICING: THE KINK THAT KILLS SALES 


Do you really stand behind your product, or are you hiding 
behind it ? Watching $16 billion a year slip through their fingers 
on service and repair bills, many consumers wonder if the present 
day automatic wonders are worth the trouble. Servicing costs 
consumers more than clothing or furniture. Bad servicing may 
be costing you sales. 


INCENTIVE: LIFE INSURANCE 


Do you believe that fully paid group insurance helps you recruit 
and retain better salesmen? Does your company use paid up in 
surance as an incentive for a salesman to perform a certain job, 
to meet a specific quota in a sales campaign? Well, since sales 
men, too, like a feeling of security, Brown & Bigelow offers its 
men a plan whereby they can earn their own life insurance. It’s 
a profitable idea for B. & B. It might be profitable for you. 


STAMPS AS INCENTIVES 


Here’s another incentive story. And it, too, reports success. As a 
matter of fact, this plan proved successful where money as an 
incentive had failed. North American Van gives stamps redeem- 
able in merchandise for salesmen of moving insurance. ‘The plan 
is old, the twist is new. 
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Circulations Publications Publications Association 
SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is Incorporated PROGRESS, is published the first and third Frida of 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third issue is published on the tent of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, 
at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mall to 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES MEETINGS, Part II of Sales Management, is issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 
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UNDER THIS YEAR'S XMAS TREE 
What will you be buying for the kids this Christmas? Well, 
you've got a lot to choose from. ‘he toy manufacturers are ot- 
fering ranges that bake, irons that press, do-it-yourself space Only the 
toys, atomic waste disposal equipment, and dinosaurs, among 
other things. Even the old reliable dolls have a new wrinkle, ROTAR IAN 
sack dresses. 79 
brings your sales message to 
this concentrated 


ARE YOU MAKING THESE MISTAKES? ls F 
ais : ; “action audience” 
Dividends are not paid out of sales or gross profits. . . It is 


your task as a marketing manager to produce profits, not merely Every copy reaches an active 
sales or gross profits.”” So says Michael Schiff of New York businessman who can makea 
University. And no one will argue with him. But knowing one’s decision to buy your product! 
job is not enough, And, too many times, marketing men make 

the five common mistakes in marketing profit analysis you'll tind 

on page... 


79% 
ore active in 


Cc ©] N T E N T % business management! 


Cost Control 90% 


Are You Making These Mistakes in Marketing Profit Analysis? 


play an active part 
in company buying! 


Customer Relations 


Servicing: The Kink That Kills Sales 84% 
are active 
homeowners! 


are in companies al = 
operating 1,265,217 trucks! © a) 


Sales Incentive: Life Insurance 82% 
(o) 


General Management 


Big Business Gives Big O.K. to Marketing Management 


Incentives 


a 
—. = 
14 


' ° ore active travelers! 
New Salesman's Incentive: Stamps (more than 12 trips a year) «4° 
(4 


civic government 


Markets 
53% Th Z 
Not All the Saving Is for Xmas octively influence ff 


buying ! . 


Market Development 


On the Horizon: Sun-Powered Products nail. 0th Teena 
action” has an average in- 
’ come of $14,429 to make him 
"Selling Begins with Advertising" an active customer for in- 
surance, travel, sporting 

goods and clothes. 


Sales Promotion THE ROTARIAN reaches 

i , 354,620 ‘‘men-of-action” at 

Under This Year's Xmas Tree the low, low cost of only 
$3.72 per thousand! 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE 

COPY OF Market Facts, Inc., 

complete study of the 

ROT ARIAN reader—the man 

who can buy your product— 
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1600 RIDGE AVE., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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You Sell Your Product 


You Buy the Premium! 


CARVEL HALL TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT of incen- 
tives! Imagine making an incentive offer to your customers, 
dealers or salesmen without laying out a single penny, with- 
out ending up with a roomful of unused and, to you, useless 
premiums! 


CARVEL HALL’S EXCLUSIVE TOTAL HANDLING plan 
makes it possible for you to sell your product—then buy the 
premium. No overbuying, no excessive sales costs. Here’s 
how it works! 


SELECT EXACTLY THE PREMIUM YOU WISH from any 
of the many top quality Carvel Hall Products. (A survey by 
Sales Management revealed that of all brands and products 
offered as gifts, “Carvel Hall ranks among the 10 best liked.”’) 


MAKE YOUR OFFER—WE TAKE OVER! With every offer 
you enclose a coupon or other proof of purchase. This is 
sent to us. We send the incentive offer. You are billed only 
for the actual number used! 


CHOOSE NOW FOR TOP SALES from 
any of the world-famed Carvel Hall 
products: Leisure stainless tableware, 
Carvel Hall kitchen cutlery, steak knives 
and carving sets, and electric sharpeners. 
Or, if you prefer, we will custom-create 
a dealer incentive for you. Write today 
for complete details. 


Saks Monagemenl 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800 
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Kodak’s Brownie Bullet Camera packs em in!” 


—says Steve O’Connor, 4 
Advertising and 
Promotion Manager, 


Oak Park Federal Savings 


WHEN YOU'RE 

OUT TO BUILD 
TRAFFIC, PICK THE | NS 
PREMIUM THAT'S | SS 
PROVED IT BRINGS | i gull 
CUSTOMERS IN _ now 

BY THE THOUSANDS— 

A KODAK PREMIUM! 


One of the most promotion-minded savings and loan 
associations in the country, Oak Park Federal Savings, 
Oak Park, Ill., really hit the jackpot with a Kodak camera 
—gained over 18,000 new savings accounts and deposits 
with a Brownie Bullet premium 

Dramatic proof indeed that folks go for a Kodak 
premium. It’s not hard to see why: Everybody likes to 
take pictures—it’s America’s fastest growing hobby .. . 
and Kodak is America’s best known name in photography. 

Add to this the fact that Kodak’s full line of cameras 
and outfits are promoted to the hilt by “‘hard-sell”’ print 
and TV advertising—including those ace TV merchan- 
disers—Ed Sullivan, and Ozzie and Harriet Nelson. 

You'll find a premium to fill your special needs in 
Kodak’s wide range of products from $3.95 to $850—to 
boost consumer sales . . . as sales force incentives... as 


employee gift awards. Mail coupon today. 


Kodak premiums from $3.95 to $850 
are ‘‘most-wanted’’ by your customers! 


Prices are list and are subject to change without notice 


Kodak and Brownie a 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
If it’s made by Kodak, you know it’s good! 
i RI 6. . 6 dnd 64s La Oe EER Se Oma dose 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Department, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 222-11 


Name Company 


Position Street ' odak 


City State TRADEMARK 
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THE aN PENNSYLVANIA. 


AND ONLY Ghe Scranton Gimes COVERS LACKAWANNA COUNTY! 
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*GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO.,INC.. National Repr es entativ s-Ne w Yo rk. Chica cago, Philade sn a, Detr oit, Los Angeles 
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EDITORIALS, In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Expense Accounts Are Sensitive Schedule 


You have nothing to be concerned about—this year—when you 
file your tax return for your 1958 income. You will remember that k 
about this time last year the Internal Revenue Service suddenly ma e sure 
announced that anyone who receives money from his employer fo1 


° ° - 
expenses would have to include that amount in his personal income you start with 


tax. return, substantiate the detail, then deduct the amount reimbursed 
or otherwise substantiated. In theory, the requirement was logical, 


but in practice, it was absurd. Individuals who had been reimbursed I homas 


by their employer for expenses had not kept their own records, and 

even their employers had discarded them after the expenses had been 7 

okayed and paid. In the end, the Internal Revenue Service yielded to Register 

the facts of life, and even though the famous line 6a had been printed sen 
on 100 million 1040 forms IRS announced it would not t 


be necessary 


Geir thie tameager oe 0 3t tn. Industries source 
Now the Internal Revenue Service has announced that an employe for Sales Producing 


who submits detailed reports on his expense account spending to his 


‘ ° .* « 
employer will not have to report that income on his personal tax Inquiries 
-_ 


form. But an employe who does not submit a detailed report must 
list on his tax form the amount of his expense account for the year, 


:, 
and substantiate his spending. Both of these requirements strike 


nx Sika tele. 12,252 Companies used 


But business should not expect all “take” and no “give.” We don't a / / ee er , 

maser Som pee : : | factual advertisin: 
blame Under Secretary of the Treasury Fred Scribner for warning Pas 
that if the current regulations don’t work out the Treasury will have : / ] /; . 
no recourse but to crack down on expense account spending in a in last Annual edition 
way that could produce trouble for millions of people. 


because they knou 


Scribner points out that because of the present high tax rates it has oa : 
become standard practice for corporate employers to be most liberal Thomas Register 
in employe expense accounts. ’ . vay 
- is where Buying Inquiries 

“When a few employers and employes aggravate an already difficult : , 
situation by obvious tax dodges about which they are frequently so ave Born! 
proud that they make known their new avenue of untaxable benefits 
to others in their community, we have a situation which is not only 
unhappy for the Revenue Service, but is also unfortunate for the 
moral fibre of the people of this country.” Write for ABC Statement today 

talk over your companies requirements 

When we are in the company of a “wise guy” who brags about for Sales Producing Inquiries 
how he is “getting away with it’ we should keep in mind that he with a Thomas Register representative 
might be the one to get Congress excited about expense account 
spending. And Congress, sensitive to the opinions of millions of people 
who do not have the need or opportunity for expense account spend- 
ing, may be forced to make it needlessly tough and complicated for THOMAS REGISTER 
all of us who do have expense accounts. 

461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


po ole aon 


Burning the Midnight Oil 


We talked, in an editorial in the November 10 issue, about the 
great pains that World War II Field Marshal Montgomery went to 
in training a newly promoted division commander to become an 
effective corps commander. Or a colonel to become a general. Field 
Marshal Montgomery firmly believes that each manager has an 
obligation to help a newly promoted man to master his new job. 


Lewis E. Phenner, vice-president, marketing, Kimberly-Clark, ob- 
viously feels he and his associate managers have a comparable obliga- 
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Chicag 


In the choice of advertising media it is important to select a medium that will deliver your sales ammunition to the most 


profitable sales target with maximum consumer impact. Competition for-attention to an advertising message is understandably 
keenest in the nation’s richest markets—New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—where the family coverage of General 
& g 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In these far-above-average markets, which account 
& y ) 
for 18% of total U. S. Retail Sales, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ saturating 62% COVERAGE of all families. 
In addition, busy cash registers in the six states adjacent to the 3 markets ring up 29¢ out of every U. S. Retail Sales $1.00 


FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP concentrates the bulk of nearly 6,000,000 circulation within these 6 states to deliver 47% 
it's FIRST 3 FIRST! 


coverage of all families. To make your advertising sell more where more is sold . 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


bE i RS | Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


MARKETS GROUP Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘‘Today’’ Magazine 


Rotogravure e Colorgravure 
New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11,11, Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Bled., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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tion to their subordinate associates. Says he in the oe ws Just Like Newton 

pamphlet “Burning the Midnight Oil,” prepared by Dr. James fF. 

Bender, “Marketers often ask, What Paris should I study to ad- and. the wine 
ance myself with Kimberly-Clark Corporation?’ Phenner outlines 

12 areas and explains how the newly established Kimberly-Clark 

Institute of Marketing helps “prepare our salesmen and marketing 

executives to be ready for increased responsibility.” 


The 12 areas in which it is suggested that people study are: English 
speech, mathematics, economics, marketing, business organization 
principles of advertising, art appreciation, psychology, philosophy, 
social science, and general science. 


Top-Heavy with Complacency 


We think the following comments have great meaning for manu- 
“9 turers even though they were addressed to retailers by Malcolm 

. MeNair, Lincoln Filene professor of retailing, Harvard Graduate 
S hool of Business Administration: 


There is a more or less definite cycle in American distribution 

The cycle frequently begins with the bold new concept, the innova 
tion. The innovator has an idea for a new kind of distributive enter 
prise. At the outset he is ridiculed, condemned as ‘illegitimate.’ REACT 
Bankers and investors are leery of him. But he attracts the pu bli 

<a to the 

on the basis of a price appeal made possible by the an operating : = 
osts inherent in his innovation. As he goes along he trades up, im- voice and vision 
proves the quality of his merchandise, improves the appearance and of NBC in 
standing of his store, attains greater respectability. Then, if he is 
successful, comes the period of ‘growth, the period when he is taking South Bend - Elkhart 
business away from the established distribution channels that have call Petry today! 


clung to the old methods. Repeatedly something like this has happened 
in American distribution. .. . WNDU-T Uf crner 


The maturity phase.soon tends to be followed by top- Se ee SS OM CAT 


nerability to the next revolution of the wheel, to the next fellow 
who has the bright idea and who starts his business on a low-cost 
basis, slipping in under the umbrella that the old-line institutions 
have hoisted.” 


heaviness, too great conservatism, a decline in the rate of return on 
investment, and eventual vulnerability. Vulnerability to what? Vul- g BETTER PResenrati0N° 


What Politicians Taught Us Nov. 4 


Even the Democrats admit that all markets are local. They 
knocked off two big Republican guns—Knowland and Knight in 
California. But they lost a governorship in a key market—New York. 


The politicians were pleased and puzzled by their successes and 
startling failures. National success, as any businessman has learned, 
often is a collection of local successes. For example, few of the so- 
alled national brands enjoy the No. 1 sales volume spot in all 
markets, or even in many markets. LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORTABLE EASEL 


The political sales managers [the chairman] of the Republican Here's the adaptable easel—29” x 391%” steel board 
and Democratic parties would not dictate strategy or tactics, even if finished in “rite-on” green—may be used as chalk 
they had the authority. They know it is profitable to give local a egendiyr ag Bd — sect moat 
candidates their head. Are you giving your local ‘product sales execu- weighs I7 Ibs. Only $44.95. 

? ~~ Carrying case and lamp fixture extra. 


tives sufficient freedom to maneuver: 

/ 

* -PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 
SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MOVED! : pilin weed lb ee mtaeydg 
ber pad on top she f Has 4’ "swivel 
wheels (two with brakes) that hold on 


Sales Management, and its parent organization Bill Brothers incline. Several models and heights 
Publishing Corp., is now located in brand-new, mid-Manhattan ins "ae Be fon connie 

ze , rite for Literature and Dealer's Name. 
quarters, Please address all correspondence to 630 Third Ave., Some Dealer Territories Still Open Write 


New York 17, N. Y. The new phone number is YUkon 6-4800. THE ADVANCE FURNACE CO. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 
PORATED Sonim 
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Can you guess what it is? 


a. Stage set for “Tea and Sympathy” 


0 
b. Path of the perfect host 0 
O 


c. “Paper dolls” for room arranging 
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Whether she’s to be chatelaine of a mansion or queen of a 
walk-up, the bride will find room-planning easy and fun with 
the “paper doll” scale furniture feature in the winter issue of 
Bride & Home. This article is typical of the down-to-earth 
guidance Bride & Home gives to these bespoken young 
women—4,000 of whom are being married every day! 


And quite understandably, these nervous young “4,000 a 
day” are eager for help toward the right decisions—first-time 
decisions which must be made within these few enchanted 
weeks. The great majority of them have never spent so much 
money ...0nso many things... in so short a time! Silver, 
furnishings, trousseau, tickets—they must be bought. Their 
problem isn’t what to buy, but which to buy. 


And consider this: over 300,000 of them are strongly in- 
fluenced by what you tell them each quarter in Bride & Home. 


Every Reader a Potential Customer 


As is the case with all ten Hearst special interest Magazines, 
every reader of Bride & Home is a prospect, not just a “sus- 
pect”. For all Hearst Magazines are edited for particular 
markets—with an intimate understanding of the interests of 
those markets, and the specific needs of the reader. 


If you want to place your message where the interest is 
greatest — where advertising dollars automatically work 
hardest—remember: Hearst readers are already sold—only 
need to be told! 


How This Editorial Concept Helps Advertisers: 


e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

» Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

e Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
¢ Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

¢ Each magazine is the authority in its field 

e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 


HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests 
of 10 groups of people 


_* The average reader of BRIDE & HOME - 
is engaged and will be married within 


three months, during which time she will 
spend $3,522 on the most important 
event of her life. 
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General Mills Goes to the Dogs 


Aif aN 


LIN s h’ \) Ihe country’s 25 million canines (some 40% of households board 
\ mith! Wy, 


(\) 
WV at least one) put away about $300 million of food a year. 
= ilPpr | = oa i ; 
TSINCE }| Fayte ator Ihe 2.1 billion cans they consume make canned dog food the top 
SS 2 canned food seller; cans represent about 60% of dog food sales. The 


ae total dog food market doubled in 10 years. 

But dry dog food—grain and meat products either bone-shaped, 
CATALOGS “kibbled” (coarsely ground) or meal—is gaining twice as fast. Dry 
C LO dog food costs owners less, is preferred by kennels because bone con 
SALES MANUALS tent gives the easy-living pooches the chewing exercise they need. 


¢ A 
SAMPLE BOOKS General Mills is watching this market like a beagle tracking down 
RING BINDERS a cottontail. While none of the “‘wet’’ marketers has more than 8% 
SERVICE MANUALS of the market, the drys are fewer—and stronger. Concentrated 
, . market-by-market penetration by Ralston Purina in the last two 
WALLPAPER BOOKS years put the cereal maker about even with General Foods’ Gaines 
PRESENTATIONS as top dog in the industry. (The other strong brands: Corn Products’ 
Kasco, Kellogg’s Gro-Pup, Albers’ Friskies, Standard Brands’ Hunt 
THE S. K. SMITH CO. Club and Kendall. ) 
2857 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18 
General Mills, Inc., is by far the biggest flour maker in the 
NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 13 country; some 44% of fiscal 1958’s sales ($529.8 million) were in 
LOS ANGELES 45 flour. Cereals are the main ingredient in dry dog food. Feeds for 
farm animals accounted for another 14% of its sales. 


The company has been producing Surechamp dry, dog food from 

QUAD - C ITIES its Lodi, Calif., plant, marketing it on the West Coast. Its recent 
acquisition of the plant, formulas and U.S. rights to the brands of 

ROCK ISLAND « MOLINE Spratt’s Patent (America) Ltd., headquartered in Newark, N. J., 

E. MOLINE © DAVENPOAT put it in a better position to make a strong bid for the big dry dog 


food market. 


e ' 
now the nation's 
The company was a subsidiary of Spratt’s Patent Ltd., London, 


top pet food producer in the world and the first pet food marketer. 
t by ts top product is a dog biscuit. Other products are the world’s only 


dry cat food, and foods for birds and fishes. 


General Mills will market the pet food line through food whole- 

TV MARKET salers. (Spratt’s was sold mainly through pet shops and kennels, which 
account for only little of the market.) Marketing Manager E. H. 

according to Television Age Magazine Kees, who adds the Spratt’s products to his Surechamp line, will say 


little about marketing plans. The company is expected to add a 
RETAIL SALES are above canned food, however. 


the national average. Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline 
are rated as “preferred cities” 


J. A. Coleman is national sales manager for the pet foods. Harry 
T. Radford, marketing vice-president for Spratt’s, becomes eastern 


sales manager, selling to the pet shop market. 
by Sales Management maga- “i 8 P i 


zine for the first 6 months of Radford’s grandfather was the original sales head when the Eng- 


1958. You too, can expect lish company was founded. Harry Radford says he teethed on the 
above-average sales if you dog biscuits. (At one of the early meetings with General Mills he 
BUY WHBF-TV NOW! ate a biscuit to demonstrate the worth of the product. ) 


The English company originated dog food when inventor James 

Spratt, while visiting London to sell a lightning rod patent, saw 

ad dogs being fed ship’s biscuits near the dock area where he lived. He 
g 


had a baker cook up a biscuit and founded the company. Separate 
CBS for EASTERN IOWA manufacturing and selling companies were formed over the world. 
ond WESTERN ILLINOIS The U.S. subsidiary was founded in New York before Spratt died 


REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. in 1880. 
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“Who makes it?” “Where can we get it?” 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS » MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS 


ui) 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEONESS 


ENGINEERS in INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


ENGINEERS in LARGE BUILDINGS 


HERE’S WHY: 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each, 


Names ond addresses of all these 
manufacturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with 
the product and manufacturer identified 
for each. 


All products advertised in this issue 
are classified and listed. This guides 
readers to the ad pages where 
they'll find more information on 
what they seek. 


Normal editorial content of a regular 
issue assures immediate cover-to-cover 
attention. 


A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION preview- 
ing the International Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia, 
Contents: a listing of all exhibitors and 
their products, a guide to the displays, 
complete programs of the meetings. 


This field's complete, authoritative Buyers’ Guide. Regular space rates apply 


Consider for a minute how our all paid subscribers (engi- 
neers and contractors specializing in heating, piping and 
air conditioning work) use this January Directory. 


Take Mr. B. He’s seeking your type of product. He’s 
found those who make it. He’s also discovered the firms 
who are advertising it in the very book he now has open. 
Wanting all the information he can get at that moment, 
he'll most certainly turn to these advertising pages. 


What an opportunity! Will you be there? Chances are 
your competition will be (nearly 300 advertisers appear 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
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each year). Make sure you will be, too. Reserve sufficie: 

space to tell your full story, to parade your 

Remember, no premium is charged for this bonus-fille: 
issue. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. Act now. 
Closing date, December 10. 


P.S. Here’s proof of the lasting sales power of this field- 
specialized Directory: In a survey of our all paid sub 
scribers, 96% report they keep this Directory throughout 


% refer to the advertising pages as they use 


the year, 75 
the Directory, and 91% regard the Directory as useful t 


them. Real value for them... real value for you! 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


HOW YOUR 


Throughout industry, the men with whom you want 
to do business will tell you how important to them 
catalogs are. They will also tell you, however, that 
for your catalog to be as valuable to them as it can be, 
it must be in their offices whenever they need it, and 
as easy and convenient to use as possible. 

When it is, and the facts it provides about your 
products suggest a solution to plant or project needs, 
its use almost always creates new selling opportunities 
for you, and leads to more orders for your products. 


Your catalog is distinctively a product-information 


CATALOG CAN 


service to you! potential customers. and a motivator 


of buying actions: 
it encourages easy comparison of your prod- 
ucts with others: provides the specific data 
that leads to product recommendations and 
specifications or to an invitation for your 
nearest sales representative to provide appli- 
cation and engineering assistance. . 

As a matter of fact, there is abundant evidence to 

suggest that your catalog can do more than any other 


marketing tool to make sure you do not lose impor- 
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@@Engineering is inherently a precise business, and when we must 


select components or equipment, there is nothing more useful 


to us than the specific facts good catalogs can provide. 


“Most useful of all are the catalogs manufacturers make avail- 


able to us via Sweet's Catalog Files because they are so sensibly 


classified and indexed, and are always at hand when we need 


them. Any manufacturer can improve his service to us by 


making his catalog available in Sweet’s.99 


Mr. L. J. Richards 
Director of Engineering 
The Dow Chemical Company 


Midland. Michigan 


As Director of Engineering, Mr. Richards 


has been a major force in Dow 


Chemical’s impressive post-war expansion. 


In the last 10 years, this company has 


invested nearly a billion dollars in new 


plants and equipment, and its sales volume, 


compared to 1946, is up more than 600° 


HELP YOU GET MORE ORDERS 


tant sales opportunities by a default in buying-infor- 


mation service. 

Sweet's business is to make possible the very best 
in buying-information service in industry’s biggest 
markets: building, product design, plant engineer- 
ing, and metalworking production. And if your prod- 
ucts are sold in one or more of these markets, Sweet’s 
will maintain your catalog in buyers’ offices more 
efficiently and economically than it can be done in 
any other way, and assure your catalog’s instant 


access'bility to vour potential customers at all times. 
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Many more facts about this uniquely effective, low- 
cost marketing service are included in a new 16-page 
booklet: “Creating new sales opportunities with two- 
way marketing.” For your free copy, please write to 


our Advertising Department at the address below. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market .. . the way industry wants to buy 


or 
Kale } 


Photographed by 
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Shipping that’s going places! Every four minutes, night and day, a 


Railway Express truck enters or leaves this terminal. The new Railway 
Express trucks you see everywhere are part of the biggest new civilian truck 
order in history. And the largest, most modern truck fleet of any private 
carrier is only one feature of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar mod- 
ernization program to insure you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world — with uni- 
fied one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge within REA vehicle limits in the U.S.A... . and special 
low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure ship- 


ping—call Railway Express! 


16 


shipping goes MODERN 


pilW, 
EXPRESS 


Q 


RAIL + AIR SEA 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


PITFALLS AND POTENTIALS OF 1959. All 
but two of the 212 economists participating in F. 
W. Dodge’s 12th annual economists’ opinion poll 
expect Gross National Product in 1959 to rise 
above its mid-1958 level. And all but four think 
industrial production will show a similar trend. 


The year 1959, they say, will be characterized by 
steadily rising output and continued inflation. 


There is considerable realism in the economists’ in- 
dividual forecasts. Along with the boon of rising 
production, some of them see negative factors that 
businessmen may have to joust with in the coming 
year. Among the “could be” developments, they see: 


1. Inflation and run-away boom, with a counter- 


action sometime after 1959. 


2. Possible cutting off of the recovery by ex- 
cessive credit restriction (probably in connection 
with housing). 


3. Prospects for a slow decline in the number 
of unemployed. 


4. A possible lag in recovery of capital expendi- 
tures from the “relatively low” levels of today. 


5. The question of consumer acceptance of the 


new automobile models. 


6. A continuous profit squeeze facing many 


businesses. 


7. Rising government deficits, high taxes, and 
restrictive tax structure. 


8. Constantly rising wage rates. 
In last year’s poll, the economists seemed intrigued 
by the possibilities of a tax cut; this year they seem 
to have given it up as hopeless. 
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But, most signs are positive, say the seers. 


The Gross National Product is expected to rise $5 
billion each quarter on a seasonally adjusted an 
nual rate basis, reaching $460 billion by the end of 
1959. 


Consumer prices are expected to rise, but the in 
crease will probably not exceed 2%. It is felt by 
some that food prices will have a restraining in- 


fluence. 


Wholesale prices will rise less than consumer 


( 


prices, perhaps standing 112% above the current 


_ level by the end of next year 


Average hourly wages. Here the economists were 
not asked for numerical forecasts. Instead, they were 
asked to forecast the direction of the trend. Almost 
all said the trend is “up.” 


Industrial production stood at an index of 134 in 
July 1958. It will rise to 147 by the end of 1959 
say the Dodge-surveyed economists. That would be 
an increase of 10% over the whole period and 
5% during 1959. 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment are ex- 
pected to total $33 billion. This would imply an 
increase of 6% over the latest official forecast of 
$31 billion for 1958. 


Total new construction should register a modest 
increase, rising from an estimated $49.1 billion 
in the second half of 1958 to $50.5 billion in the 
last six months of 1959. 


New housing starts was a category on which the 
economists seemed to split into many groups. The 
median calls for 1,075,000 (annual rate) for the 
second half of 1959, compared to 1,100,000 for 
the last half of this year. 


(continued on page 21) 


PEOPLE SOMETIMES ASK US: 


“How did you get your 


_ time to time, this question 
comes up in conversation about 
“U.S.News & World Report”: 


“You’ve tripled your circulation 
in ten years. How did you do this? 
Do you offer premiums?” 

No. Never. 

“Do you have subscription crews — 
people ‘working their way through 
college’—calling from door to door 
with high-pressure sales talks?” 


No. Never. 


“Do you offer your magazine in 
combination with others, as many 
magazines do?” 


No. Never. 
“Then, how come?” 
It’s just this simple. 


Our circulation comes to us volun- 
tarily. It comes to us from the thought- 
ful and responsible people who want 
and need the essential news, the com- 


\mericas Class News Magazine 


plete news, the substance of the news 
—not its froth. 


These people learn about “U.S.News 
& World Report” through print adver- 
tising—direct mail to selected lists, 
advertisements in our own magazine, 
in newspapers, etc. 


Because these people respond to 
what we say about “U.S.News & World 
Report” in print, and find that it is the 
kind of magazine we say it is, they keep 
on renewing, year after year. So many 
of them do this that we constantly 
add—rather than merely replace— 
subscribers: Thus we continue to grow, 
at the rate of approximately 100,000 
subscribers a year. 


Here are more than 1,000,000 families 
with incomes averaging $15,009 a year 
—highest of all magazines with more 
than 1,000,000 circulation. Here, in one 


U.S.News 


COMPLETE 


& World Report 
NEWS MAGALINE 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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MILLION ?° 


audience, is a concentration of the im- 
portant people throughout business, 
industry, finance, government and the 
professions. (Four out of five subscrib- 
ers hold managerial positions.) 


By subscribing to “U.S.News & 
World Report” they have demon- 
strated their interest in the news 
and their responsiveness to the 
printed word. Right here is an 
important advantage for national 
advertisers. For they, too, count on 
the printed word to get the news of 
their companies and their products 
across. 


This is one of the reasons why “U.S. 
News & World Report” is recognized 
as an important and resultful medium 
for so many of the nation’s leading 
advertisers. 


— 


Advertisers can buy coverage of this 
quality market at the lowest page cost, 
and the lowest per thousand cost, of any 
news magazine. Cost per page per 

thousand in 1958—and in 1°59—is $4.97. 


For the full market facts, ask your advertising 
agency or contact our advertising offices at 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington and London. 


| 
J 


ADVERTISING RATE BASE 1,100,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
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14 IMPORTANT 


FIRSTS 


FOR '58 


First six months record—1958 


“USN&WR”’—First in the field in pages of 
COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITY ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR” —First among news magazines in 
ADVERTISING PAGES DIRECTED TO BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


“USN&WR” —First in the field in page gains in 


AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 


“USN& WR” —First in the field in 


CIRCULATION GROWTH 


—both in numbers and percentage 


“USN&WR” —First in the field in page gains in 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR” —First in the field in pages of 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR” —First in page gains among news 
magazines in 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING DIRECTED TO BUSINESS 


“USN&WR”’ —First among news magazines in pages of 


ENGINEERING & PROFESSIONAL SERVICES ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR”’—First in the field in pages of 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVERTISING 


USN& WR” —First among news magazines in pages of 


BUILDING MATERIALS ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR”’ — First among news magazines in pages of 


INDUSTRIALS MATERIALS ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR” — First among news magazines in pages of 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR” —First in the field in page gains in 
TRAVEL, HOTELS & RESORTS ADVERTISING 


“USN&WR’”’—First in the field in page gains in 


SMOKING MATERIALS ADVERTISING 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau and comparison of 
publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The 4-way gift at no extra cost! 


Calvert in the Holiday Host’ 


1 7 ™ b 
le 
‘© OA 
GIFT BOX! GIFT WRAP! GIFT CARD! Wrapped ys THE “HOLIDAY HOST” DECANTER! Gold 


in glittering foil and ribbon, Calvert Reserve comes crested decanter fits hand perfectly, pours easily, delight 


ready to go! All you do is sign the attached card! the eye. Paper labels are easily removed! 


blend you get in Calvert all year ‘round. 


Clear wna agree it’s better! . Calvert 


RESERVE 


TOP HAS MANY PRACTICAL USES! The decanter BEST OF ALL—THE WHISKEY IS CALVERT'! 
3 top makes a handsome cigarette barrel. Handy. too, for A Decanter holds a full fifth of the same ‘‘touch of genius’ 


holding peanuts... matches ... odds and ends. 
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(continued) 


Significant Trends 


Personal consumption expenditures. The nice, 
round figure of $300 billion is predicted for the 
full year of 1959. Expenditures ran at an annual 
rate of $287.2 billion in the first half of this year, 
and are running at an estimated $291 billion in the 
second half. 


Commenting on the general outlook, one economist 
seemed to sum up the majority feeling in four short 
words. He simply stated, “Here we go again!” 


CONSUMER BUYING PLANS are being probed 
in a new continuing study by “Newsweek” maga- 
zine—first report out early this month. Working 
with economists of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and using telephone interviews con- 
ducted by Sindlinger & Co., Philadelphia, the maga- 
zine hopes to be able to report shifts in consumer 
thinking which will affect future sales. The study 
will be a companion to “Newsweek’s” regular survey 
of capital appropriations. Some 60,000 households 
will be contacted within the next 12 months. 


Results of the magazine’s first survey indicate that 
consumers are not planning any big step-up in 
outlays between now and the end of this year. They 
are bullish toward autos, though. There’s strong 
interest in new housing, and dishwashers stand out 
handsomely on the lists of appliance-buying plans. 


ENDORSEMENTS RATE. A third-party product 
endorsement is a positive sales aid, according to 
both female managing heads of households and the 
retail stores where women buy. Both groups were 
asked in a recent survey to name all the seals, 
stamps or endorsements they could think of and 
very few failed to mention one or more. “Good 
Housekeeping,” whose seal first appeared on ad- 
vertised merchandise in 1909, led with both groups, 
but there were interesting differences among the 
runners-up. 


For example, the meat stamp of the United States 
Department of Agriculture means considerably 
more to women shoppers than it does to food 
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retailers, whereas more than one-fourth of retailers 
interviewed in furniture and home furnishings stores 
mentioned Underwriters Laboratories, but less than 
one-twelfth of the women remembered it. 


The reports of Consumers Union and similar or- 
ganizations brought mention by one retailer out of 
every 20, while the response from women was 
almost negligible. The free response from both 
groups was exceptionally high, but retailers were 
somewhat more adept than their customers in re- 
membering the seals, stamps or endorsements of 
9 magazines. For instance, “Good Housekeep- 
ing” was mentioned by 63.9% of women and 
75.1% of retailers, in five retail categories—food, 
drugs, apparel, home furnishings and appliance 
stores. 


The study was underwritten by “Good Housekeep- 
ing” magazine and was conducted by Crossley, S-D 
Surveys, Inc., with technical aspects developed in 
consultation with the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation. The study is available through “Good 
Housekeeping” as “Product Endorsement Study 
No. 3.” 


Interesting, if not Significant... 


Schenley is promoting an all-gin 100% dry mar- 
tini, which calls for “not even the kiss of a vermouth 
cork” . . . Roughly half a million people enter the 
labor force annually. This explains how we can 
have record-high employment at the same time 
that we have high unemployment . . . During one 
recession month, marriages dipped 13% below the 
number recorded for the corresponding month a 
year before . . . There are 4,500 people 100 
years old or older in the U. S. . . . Big market: a 
big league baseball player wears out between 10 
and 15 caps during a season .. . If all taxable net 
incomes over $10,000 were confiscated, it would 
provide only enough money to run the federal 
government for two and a half weeks . . . Expense 
account spending by businessmen is estimated to 
total between $5 and $10 billion annually . . . The 
number of teenagers in the country will increase 
from 17 million to 25 million by 1967... 


oe tordling findings of a thorough survey 


S THE FACTS BEHIND 


FILTER-!IP CIGARETTES 


han 


d found that “the 
evidence esta 

aati doubt” that 
js a cause 0 the 
incidence of lung 
were undis- 
‘blow over like 
td the chief ex- 
Said a Kansas 
eople enjoy 
. g to quit. 


= profit 


from the experience of the 


In its July and August issues last year, Reader’s 
Digest published new facts on tar and nicotine in 


] 
cigarette SMOKE. 


Overnight, a nation of smokers started to abandon 
a tradition of lifetime loyalty to certain “established” 
brands and to smoke the more efficient filter-tips 


as determined by the Digest’s laboratory tests. 


One filter-tip cigarette rose from an “also-ran” to a 


DO 


position. As soon as the full effect was 
felt, the manufacturer doubled its sales and increased 


its earnings five times in this “filter-tip revolution.” 
Lessons from the revolution 


Businessmen know how long it usually takes to edu- 


ite people to accept new products or brands, how 


difficult it is to change customs and buving habits. But 


they also know that this problem can be licked, because 


changes in public taste, improved co 
through mass media and marketing effici 
have occurred since the war. 

Today, half the products bought in this country did 
not even exist 15 years ago. Everywhere you look you 
find new brands, new designs, new appeals winning 
new customers. Today more than ever, people seem 
willing to change their living or buying habits in search 


of something better. 


That was the atmosphere in which the Digest 


pub- 
lished the first two articles in July and August, 


1957. 

—And one year later (see Reader's Digest July, 
1958)—the tobacco industry itself was talking about 
one topic: the “filter-tip revolution” of 1957-58. Noth- 
ing like it has happened before in 50 years of cigarette 
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making! A nation of smokers is benefiting, because 
they can buy safer cigarettes...and these same im- 
proved cigarettes were rushed to the market much 
sooner because the public demanded it. 


In medicine and surgery, in highway safety, better 
schools, relations between men and women, and in 
national defense, the Digest has proved, time and 
again, that when it searches out and publishes the facts, 
the public takes action! 

In today’s competitive markets, with today’s increas- 
ing demand for better products, there are great new 
opportunities for manufacturers 1n the power of a few 
pages in print. The American public is alert, eager for 
better information and better living, wants straight 
facts on both. Many advertisers have found that people 
are particularly influenced when they find these facts 
in Reader’s Digest. 
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Becaus« people believe what they re 


ly on the products and services advertised 1 


they re 
And because Reader’s Dige st 1S read by morte 
than any other publication in the world, its ma 
is reflected in significant changes in public opi 
public response. The same immediate, overt 
response has been evidenced repeatedly 


editorial and its advertising pages. 


~ 


People have faith in 


eaders Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in U. S. 


Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 


’ V Best-selling weekly magazine in America 


GUIDE 


ee ee SE 


A daily habit in millions of American homes 


Her children are off to school . . . her husband is off 
to work .. . and her day is off to a bright start with 
TV Guide. 

First she'll enjoy an article over her second cup of 
coffee. Then she’ll check the day’s program notes to 
see what’s worth watching. And when she’s done 
she’ll keep her TV Guide within reach, for handy 
reference through the day. 

You see, TV Guide is more than a magazine. It is 
a part of America’s new way of life. For television 
has reshaped the pattern of family living . . . absorb- 
ing more time and interest than any other leisure 
activity. And TV Guide is the only national maga- 
zine that covers television exclusively and in depth 

with news, articles and commentary about tele- 
vision programs and personalities. 

In short, TV Guide is a reader service magazine in 
every sense. Only this can explain its phenomenal 
hold on the American public. Today people buy more 
copies of TV Guide and read it more often than any 
other weekly magazine in publishing history. 


This unparalleled acceptance, this vital force that 
has made TV Guide a daily habit in six and a half 
million homes, is the measure of TV Guide’s poten- 
tial value to you as an advertiser. 

We earnestly suggest that you exploit this poten- 
tial by putting TV Guide on your next schedule. 


TV GUIDE ADVERTISING REVENUE UP 14% 
DURING THE FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1958 


Now, more than ever before, America’s blue-chip adver- 
tisers are getting on the TV Guide saleswagon! Current 
advertisers include Kraft, Du Pont, Kodak, Oldsmobile, 
General Foods, Lever Brothers, Borden, Campbell Soup, 
Alcoa, Colgate, Scott Paper and many others. Signifi- 
cantly, although TV Guide carries a heavy load of tune- 
in advertising, most new TV Guide advertisers are placing 
product copy. The fact is TV Guide has proved its ability 
to sell products as powerfully, efficiently and economically 
as it sells programs. 

CIRCULATION: Rate base 6,500,000. Some 78% of this 
circulation is in single-copy sales, an unprecedented 
demonstration of public interest and acceptance. Black- 
and-white page rate is $2 per thousand—lower than that 
of any other major national magazine. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABIT 


LE T TERS TO THE EDITORS 


“big smash" a big hit 
Epriror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I’ve just finished reading your fea- 
ture, “Big Smash Ads: Do They Pay 
Off?” [SALES MANAGEMENT, Oct. 
17, p. 33], and even before I got to 
the nice things you say about my 
magazine it became obvious that | 
was reading one of the most thorough 
reportorial jobs that has ever been 
done in our business. 

I know that this story will be re- 
ferred to time and time again in the 
years ahead. 


Arthur Stein 
Publisher 
Coronet Magazine 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I read with appreciative interest 
your nice section on Give Better Elec- 
trically in your “Big Smash”’ article. 
You certainly mastered a rather com- 
plicated situation (from an organi- 
zational standpoint) and a_ rather 
involved retailing campaign on our 
part. 

We want to circulate a reprint of 
this piece and will probably send out 
around 1500 to utility executives and 
200 to manufacturer officials. 

Quite understandably, you _ indi- 
cated that the Live Better Electrically 
Project would die gracefully through 
merger of Edison Electric Institute’s 
1959 campaign. However, the Live 
Zetter Electrically Project will stay 
alive until the end of 1959, working 
in close coordination with EEI’s sepa- 
rate but continuing effort. 


Robert E. Boian 
Manager 
Live Better Electrically Project 


New York, N. 7. 


another film source 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Let me congratulate you on the 
“Catalog of Sources for Sales Films 
and Records” on page 106 of your 
Oct. 17 issue. As your editorial com- 
ment states, such a list is certainly a 
service to your readers. 

I am sure you wanted this to be a 
complete service, which is why I’m 
bringing to your attention the accom- 
panying folder [“‘Speaking of Sell- 
ing” brochure] which describes what 
is probably the newest of any sales 
training program. To the best of my 
knowledge, it is the only sales train- 
ing program which deals specifically 
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with business-type selling. While the 
basics apply to all forms of selling, 
the illustrations are all of a business 
nature. 

The omission of this series of films 
of ours was brought to my attention 
by one of your readers, Al Besties, 
sales manager of the Koenig Coal 
Co., who called to ask why we were 
not listed. 

Possibly your good readership will 
bring other training prégrams of this 
nature to your attention and a sup- 
plement can include our series in an 
early issue. 


George R. Cheadle 
Vice-President 
Henning and Cheadle, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 


there'll always be a salesman 
Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


So long as we have a magazine like 
yours printing such Significant Trends 
as H. A. Toulmin’s views on Bolde1 
Executives [SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Oct. 17, p. 17], we need not be con- 
cerned about the future of salesmen 
and sales managers in this great coun- 


+ 
try. 


American business has many junior 
and senior executives who have the 
intestinal fortitude to do something 
about it. They won't be right all the 
time but they sure will get action. 


R. G. Macpherson 
Vice-President, Sales 
The Babee-Tenda Corp. 
Metropolis, Il. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Your “Wanted: Bolder Execu- 
tives” in the Oct. 17 issue was won- 
derful! Here’s hoping you will have 
many more articles like that. 
If you ever make reprints, I would 
like to have at least a dozen of them. 


_ Tony Perry 
Tony Perry Associates 


New York, N.Y. 


preselling with letters 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The excellent article by Dick Mor- 
ris, “Letters That Get You in Dutch” 
[SALES MANAGEMENT, Oct. 17, p. 
56], does a wonderful job of pointing 
out how good letters perform after 
the sale. 

Just as important, we feel, is stress 


Crickin: 
wn “tTOund 
KLEEN?STIK 


IDEA NO. 143 


Hand Me That Refrigerator! 


Retailers planning a new store lay- 
out can either ‘“‘muscle”’ their equip- 
ment around ’til it fits... or they 
can smarten up and get a Tyler 
Store Planning Kit! This clever kit, 
put out by Tyler Refrigeration 
Corp. of Niles, Mich., limits the 
work to moving small-scale paper 
templates of standard shelving 
units, display cases, counters, et« 

—plus the complete Tyler line of 
self-service refrigerated equipment 

These are die-cut out of re-usable 
Kleen-Stik stock —so you can peel 
and press in place on an accurate 
scaled floor layout . and mov 
em all over the store without work- 
ing up a sweat! Lots of credit to 
Adv. Dir. Joe Hennion and his 
assistant, Chuck Naas for saving 
all that elbow grease. 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 
Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


IDEA NO. 144 


Records Go Rollin’ Along! 


Spinning auto wheels mean more 
»honograph records spinning in 
Revere, Mass. That’s because John 
Di Stefano, promotion-minded 
owner of the Record Mart has 
“blanketed”’ the area with these 
handsome Bumper Strips, silk- 
screened in reflective beading on— 
you guessed it: Kleen-Stik! 
Co-owners Art Argenzio and Tony 
Avellino of Art-Tone Studio pro- 
duced these easy up, self-sticking 
signs by a special process that 
“etches’” a sharp outline of the 
beads. Pretty “‘sharp’’ all around! 


Records or refrigerators— 
any product benefits when 
Kleen-Stik goes to work for it! 
Ask your favorite printer, li- 
thographer, or silk screener to 
show you ideas galore... or 
write on your letterhead for 
our free “*Idea-of-the-Month” 
mailings. 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, Ill 
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Talk about FLEXIBILITY... 


SPOT BROADCASTING 
CAN DO IT BETTER 


T Tw 
q8S "TF Cay, yes ** POme, yas. ** Wika, 


We salute Magazines, in offering a selection of split runs, which brings a degree of flexibility to the 
national magazine field. Flexibility in advertising as a modern marketing concept for the best in 
sales results is essential ...a concept that SPOT BROADCASTING has been effectively pro- 
viding to national advertisers for years. 


How can we measure this flexibility...in SPOT BROADCASTING? in MAGAZINES? 
MAGAZINES let you tailor the sales message to SPECIFIC AREAS but the sum of areas 
must add up to a national whole. 


BROADCASTING pinpoints it by MARKETS — just a single small market, a big market, 
a select combination, or a coast-to-coast schedule—in line with particular requirements 

and sales potentials. 

Most MAGAZINES are WEEKLY or MONTHLY. 


BROADCASTING is ALWAYS. It is geared to serve the advertiser around the clock, 
enabling him to apply all the advertising pressure needed to develop sales in each market. 

Copy changes can be made easily and quickly to accommodate last minute adjustments dictated 
by sales progress or strategy. 


BROADCASTING TIE-IN and PROMOTIONS are INDIVIDUAL ...LOCAL, 
with ready dealer identification—often only a single name. 


MAGAZINES can only provide lengthy wholesale listings of dealer names, 
on a national or regional basis. 


BROADCASTING is available at STANDARD RATES 
to all advertisers anywhere, anytime. 


MAGAZINE SPLIT RUNS CARRY PREMIUM CHARGES. 


BROADCASTING is SPLIT RUNS, because the advertiser selects the market, 
selects the time, selects the length of commercials for his particular marketing strategy. 


MAGAZINES offer SPLIT RUNS in FULL PAGES only. 


WHY COMPROMISE YOUR SALES AND MARKETING PLANS? 


With Spot Broadcasting, you can reach over 45-million American families, 
) 
f/ 


or any segment of them wherever, whenever you want them. The PGW 
23 “COLONELS” can show you the “sales power’ of this vital force... and its 
. 
ye 
C/ : 


successful application to your market strategy SPOT BY SPOT BY SPOT. 


PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, we. 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


These are our offices, at your service with helpful market and station information: 


NEW YORK 
250 Park Ave. 
YUkon 6-7900 


ATLANTA 
Glenn Bidg. 
MUrray 8-5667 


CHICAGO 
Prudential Plaza 
FRanklin 2-6373 


DALLAS 
Merchandise Mart 
Riverside 7-2398 


DETROIT 
Penobscot Bidg. 
WOodward 1-4255 


FT. WORTH 
406 W. Seventh St. 
EDison 6-3349 


HOLLYWOOD 
1750 N. Vine St. 
HOllywood 93-1688 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 
YUkon 2-9188 
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on good letters to bring in leads o1 
orders—direct mail, if you will. The 
recent postal increase was peanuts 
compared with the burgeoning costs 
of personal selling, and lots of com 
panies are finding that well-planned 
letters can turn the trick. 

Unfortunately, however, most com 
panies are still using hackneyed letters 
in this area of preselling or lead 
building, too. 


James H. Kenned 
Vice-President 
Kenson-Wright 


Greens Farms, Conn. 


a find 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May I congratulate William R. 
Kelly and your ‘magazine for the ex 
cellent article entitled ‘These 
the 7 Essentials for Effective Sales 
Promotion,” which appeared in yout 
Aug. 1 issue [p. 33]. 

An article of this type which points 
out in clear steps how to make the 
most of sales promotion is not often 


found. 


Kk. F. Prinslow 


Commodity Advertising Manage 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Chicago Ill. 


from a plaintive wholesaler 


Eprror, Sates MANAGEMENT 

We cast our vote for the thought 
expressed in the letter of F. W. 
Mohr, Jr., in “Letters to the Editors” 
in your Sept. 19 issue. 

Like Mr. Mohr, # too, receive a 
great deal of value from your mag- 
azine, but would like to see more 
material which would be applicable 
to the wholesaler. 

Sid Wesseling 
Director of Sales 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


nadir is born 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
The writer was quite intrigued 


with your interesting article, ‘The 


Nadir, My Child, Is Born,” in the 


Sept. 5 issue of your publication 
[p. 108]. 

May we have permission to reprint 
this for our house organ? 

Ray F. Beerend 

President 
Basic Food Materials 
Vermilion, Ohio 


& Granted, with pleasure. 
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EPENKDAGLE 
MOVING 


& 


"cross 
town 


“Allied made our moving so easy.” 


It’s so much easier and safer with your 
Allied Mover—the No. 1 specialist in local 
moving (packing and storage, too). He’ll 
handle all the details from packing fragile 
objects to arranging furniture. Your goods 
are moved with care, and right on time! 
FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 

Mover for your copy of “Before 

You Move”’—a booklet filled with 

tips on trouble-free moving. Look 

for his name in the Yellow Pages 


under “Movers.” - 
ar | 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 


ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. * WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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37% of all the consumer dollars spent on drugs and toiletries 
in 1959 will come from households that read an average issue 
of LIFE.* This is one reason why drugs and toiletries adver- 
tisers for the past 18 years, and again this year, invested far 
more dollars for selling in LIFE than in any other magazine. 


Until LIFE, no magazine had ever sold six million 
copies in a single week. Now LIFE does it week 
after week, a feat unique among general magazines. 

But LIFE offers drugs or toiletries advertisers 

more than just six million magazine buyers. LIFE 
is so sought after by reading Americans that 
drugs or toiletries advertisers have a chance to 
’ reach additional millions of the best-spending fam- 
ilies in the U. S. every week. 
Here’s how it works. LIFE’s 6,000,000 copies 
reach 15,320,000 different households. And a re- 
cent Politz study indicates that an average issue of 
LIFE is read by 32,000,000 people. 

Proof that LIFE households offer drugs or toi- 
letries advertisers their best market: by actual meas- 
urement, the households that read an average 
issue of LIFE spend 37% of all dollars spent on 
drugs and toiletries in the U. S.* 


But drugs and toiletries advertisers want con- 
tinuity of sales impression, and here again LIFE 


delivers a quality audience in quantity. 

Over the course of 13 issues, LIFE is read by 
34,440,000 different households. (On the average, 
each of these households reads six issues out of 
thirteen.) And these households—representing 
70% of total U. S. households—account for 79% 
of all U. S. expenditures for drugs and toiletries. 

So much for statistics. Beyond these market 
dimensions, LIFE offers these other special selling 
advantages to drugs and toiletries advertisers. 


A CHANCE 

TO SHOW YOUR PRODUCT AT ITS BEST 
LIFE’s superb reproduction gives you the BEAUTY 
you want—beauty that does full justice to your 
product and what it does for the consumer. 

The glow of health, the gleam of shining hair, 
the beauty of a flawless complexion, the softness 
of a hand, the rich new shade of a lipstick, your 
whole image-building background—all this comes 
through in LIFE as in no other medium. 


ONLY [| FE gives you so much 
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When it is so important to show your product’s 
advantages, the effective reproduction you get in 
LIFE becomes a factor in your choice of media. 


A CHANCE 
TO CHANGE TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


LIFE gives you the FLEXIBILITY you want. Your 
budget is not locked into an irrevocable commit- 
ment months and months in advance. The needs of 
your market—not an advertising medium—should 
dictate your spending. 

In LIFE you can launch or bolster a national 
sales campaign or change advertising strategy in 
just a week’s time. For LIFE offers a special 7-day 
fast-closing for black-and-white and two-color ad- 
vertisements. You can even close a four-color ad 
in as little as 22 days. 

Only LIFE can offer these special services to 
advertisers, enabling them to match the pace of 
modern marketing. 

You can intensify your advertising in the periods 
when buying peaks up and be assured of a maxi- 
mum audience. 

A CHANCE 
TO BE SEEN IN GOOD COMPANY 
LIFE gives your product the RESPECT you want. 
People value LIFE’s editorial content, have confi- 
dence in the magazine . . . pay to read it regularly. 


This confidence carries over to the advertising 
pages, adding an effective selling dimension to 
your message. 

And advertising in LIFE makes welcome read- 
ing. For here readers learn news of famous prod- 
ucts of every sort, handsomely illustrated by some 
of America’s best artists and photographers. 

When you advertise in LIFE, you keep company 
with America’s finest companies, whose high 
standards in advertising match your own. 

LIFE readers recognize—and freely concede— 
that the caliber of advertising in LIFE over the 
years has had an important influence on how they 
live, what they buy and what they are going to buy. 
That’s the unique selling climate you share 
in the pages of LIFE. Bigness. Beauty. Flexibility. 
Respect. And a wealth of customers in the mood 
to buy. LIFE can give you all of these. 


*Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an analysis of $200 billion 


spent by U.S. households for consumer goods and services in 1956 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Architectural Record offers advertisers... 


A NEW ALL-TIME HIGH IN ARCHITECT AND 


8 reasons why Architectural Record is your 


right architectural magazine for 1959... 


1. Editorial leadership — Edited specifically for archi- 
tects and engineers. Most editorial pages. Largest staff 
of architect and engineer editors in the field. Five out 
of six editorial awards to architectural magazines by 
The American Institute of Architects. 

2. Preferred readership— Architects and engineers have 
voted the Record “‘preferred’”’ in 115 out of 126 
studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

3. Top architect circulation. 

4. Top engineer circulation. 

5. Highest renewal percentage. 

6. Top verifiable building market coverage. 

7. Lowest-cost coverage. 

8. Advertising leadership. Year after year more adver- 
tisers place more pages of advertising in Architectural 
Record than in any other architectural magazine. 
(70% more than the second magazine in the field in 
the first 9 months of 1958; 88°, more than the third.) 
Ask us to pinpoint Architectural Record’s advertising 
values in terms of your sales objectives. 


NO OTHER MAGAZINE ever has made available to advertisers 
so many architect and engineer subscribers seeking information on 
architecture and the engineering aspects of building. 


Significantly, after five straight years of increase, Architectural Record’s 
architect and engineer circulation tops that of the second magazine in 
its field by the widest margin since 1946. 


A record 18,250 architects—and 9,798 engineers—now pay to read 
Architectural Record. (Source: June 1958 A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement 


And most important—these architects and engineers are verifiably 
responsible for planning over 94 per cent of the total dollar volume 
of all architect-planned nonresidential building and 77 per cent 
of all architect-planned residential building—facts documented by 


Dodge Reports. 


The cost per page per 1,000 of Architectural Record’s unequaled 
architect and engineer circulation? Lowest of the three leading 


architectural magazines. 


ssf Architectural Record 


Site A 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. OXford 5-3000 
“WORKBOOK OF THE ACTIVE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER” 
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Salesrights MCMLVIII by 


CBS Television Spot Sales 
CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


*Nation’s 16th television market—Television Magazine TV set count—July, 1958 
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Giles Menage 
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Big Business Gives Big 


To Marketing Management 


A new study among the 500 largest corporations reveals: 


@ What general management now expects of market- 
ing management 


@ What the marketing concept means in choosing 
top managers 


@ How the marketing concept influences selection of 
directors 


What top level recognition has big 
business given to the marketing func- 
tion? What important changes have 
taken place since 1950? Specifically, 
how many of the current directors of 
big business have marketing  back- 
ground, and how many of the current 
directors who have been added since 
1950 have been chosen primarily or 
to an important degree because of 
such background ? 

The aim of our study was to de- 
termine the extent to which member- 
ship on the board of directors reflects 
an adoption of the ‘‘marketing man- 
agement’”’ concept by big business. 

Traditionally, business in America 
has been organized for production. 
But it is also known that, for the 
first time in the history of the world, 
a major producing nation (the United 
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By HECTOR LAZO 


States) has people gainfully 
employed in the selling and servicing 
of things made for the market than 
in production. This change occurred 
sometime between 1953 and 1955. 
Since then, many companies have re- 
examined their marketing setup, and, 
to a large extent, adopted the “new 
marketing concept.” 

While not actually new, this con- 
cept has involved a major shift in the 
thinking of top management, a return 
to the basic and simple economic 
philosophy of production for the mar- 
ket, rather than creation of a market 
for the output of our plants and fac- 
tories. Within individual companies, 
this has meant structural realign- 
ments of functions and activities, the 
grouping together under a single 
management of the marketing func- 


more 


tions of the business. Previously 
many of these functions had been 
scattered ; some were independent or 
semi-independent, others were under 
Manufacturing, or Engineering, or 
Finance, or Distribution (transporta 
tion and warehousing). 

A gratifying percentage of 
business companies (over 24% 
swered the communication fron : 
president of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. A number of others wrote 
letters telling why they could not or 
would not answer. A surprisingly 
large number of corporation presi- 
dents personally answered (49.8% 
of all respondents). And the over- 
whelming 79.9% vote was for Mar- 
keting Management, while 13.4% 
reported they had not yet adopted the 


’ 


(continued on next page) 


Big Business Gives Big 


To Marketing Management 


(continued) 


approa h. About ““were 


dving it.” 

What has this meant for the com- 
position of the board of directors? 

What has this meant for the com- 
position of the top management team ? 

According to studies issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
The Corporate Directorship, Studies 
Policy No. 63, 1953) 
nine-man boards com- 
monly rule American corporations.” 
Chat was five years ago, in 1953. Big 


n Business 


“seven- and 


business, according to the Institute's 

<oO 2 . : 
1958 survey, averages 12.3 directors 
56.2% have 


The largest 


on the board. In fact, 
boards of 12 or 
board has 20 directors (six respond 
ents gave that number). The small- 
est has five (this was given by one 
orporation with sales between $75 
million and $80 million). A large 
proportion of the balance have nine 
or 11 directors. 
Inside directors constitute 59% of 
current boards, outside directors 
Of the current 1958 
of the 


outside directors have 


inside and 


had marketing experience. But here 
is the clincher: of the directors added 
since 1950, 42% of the inside and 
57.5% of the outside directors have 
had primarily marketing experience. 

In response to the further question, 
“Of the directors added since 1950, 
was marketing or sales the primary 
their 
the answers were even more signifi- 


consideration fo selection ? 


cant: 
Inside directors, Yes 58% 
Outside directors, Yes 69% 


To the question as to whether a 
vacancy on the board today would 
be filled with a man whose primary 
background was marketing or sales, 
19.5% answered definitely “yes,” 
and 56.3% said “possibly” or “prob 
ably.’’ Thus, a total of 75.82% were 
actively considering the desirability 
of additional marketing background 
on the future board of directors. 

‘The implications are clear: (1) 
Since 1950, a large proportion of the 
new directors have had sales or mat 
keting experience. (2) A rather large: 
proportion of outside directors have 
been added because they brought 
such sales or marketing experience to 
bear on company policy determina 
tions. (3) Apparently, in a rathet 
large number of big companies, the 
boards have been enlarged to bring in 
men with marketing background. 

Furthermore, it would seem that 
many of the nation’s largest corpora 

re going outside for directors 
with the marketing point of view 
when adequate “‘board timber’ pos 
sessing the desired ‘‘marketing expe 


tions a 


Lazo's Interests 


Hector Lazo is concerned with 
two things: the mind, and mar- 
keting. He was for many years 
director of marketing and of 
public relations for Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc. And he holds de- 
grees from Harvard, LaSalle and 
New York University. In addi- 
tion he’s numerous 
books, pamphlets, and articles 
on marketing and distribution. 
He lives in Pound Ridge, N. Y. 

Lazo’s present connection is 
Professor of Marketing, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, New York University. 
He is also Managing Director of 
Marketing Counsellors, market- 
ing consultants. 


written 


rience’ is not found within the com- 
pany. This is deduced from the fact 
that 42% of the 
added since 1950 had strong market- 
ing backgrounds, but 57.5% of out 
side directors had such a background. 

Marketing management, as a “con- 
is a majo 


inside director Ss 


cept of doing business,” 
business innovation of the past five 
years. General Electric is generally 
credited with having been its origina- 
tor, and is certainly its most active 
protagonist. Under this concept, the 
marketing functions and activities of 
a company are grouped under a mai 


keting manager. 


Top Marketing Official 


This marketing manager has many 
different titles, but in a majority of 
instances in business, large and small, 
the title most commonly used is “‘Vice- 
Marketing.” 


becomes the top 


President This man 
official, 


Sales, 


marketing 
supervising and coordinating 
Advertising, Sales 
Marketing Research. In addition (as 
at General Electric and many others), 
he often supervises Product Planning, 
Training, Dealer 
Customer Relations (or Consume1 
Relations), Production Scheduling, 
Transportation, Warehousing, etc. 
Naturally, the 
under the new marketing department 
will vary by industry and company, 


Promotion and 


Sales Relations, 


functions grouped 


and must reflect specific needs and 
facilities. Obviously, a major reor- 
ganization of this kind 
effected over night, nor can it be done 


cannot be 


without overcoming substant al, some- 


times serious, problems. 


Question: How many of 
tion’s largest corporations have adopt- 
ed this marketing concept ? 


Answer: 79.9% an additional 


6.7% are actively “studying” it. 
13.4% have not. 
Question: If you have not yet 
adopted this marketing concept, do 
you think it is applicable in your 


company ? 


Answer: 53.8%, yes; 30.9%, may 
hy “3 15.3%, no. 


The interpretation of this is clear: 
Big business believes that, just as it 
applied scientific management to its 
production operations during the first 
half of the twentieth century, it must 
use this same approach to be geared 
for the second half, or the marketing 
era, 

“In our company,” said the presi- 
dent of an aircraft firm, “marketing 
in all phases is very important. Top 
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management spends much time on 
marketing problems.” 

The president of a $100 million 
food company writes: “We believe 
our company always had the market- 
ing concept”; while the president of 
a $100-million-plus electrical com- 
pany writes: “We are enthusiastically 
building the broad marketing concept 
into our program.” 

The comments are typical, but 
highly significant. ‘The adoption of 
the marketing concept as a conscious 
top management philosophy is a new, 
all-important, far-reaching manage- 
ment revolution that has swept big 
business in the past five years and is 
likely to lead to a total business revo- 
lution in the next decade. 

With such an overwhelming in- 
dorsement of the principle, it comes 
as no surprise to discover that the top 
marketing manager is now a member 
of the top management team in fully 
92.3% of all companies responding. 
Only 7% report that he is not; others 
say he “will be in the near future” 
(evolution still taking place). A sig- 
nificant correlation can be made be- 
tween this 92.30 of “yes” answers 
and the 86.6% of companies which 
have either adopted the concept o1 
are actively studying it. 


In Top Management 


It was not possible, in this rather 
limited survey, to determine the a 
tual structural setup of the 13.4% 
of the companies that report they 
have not adopted the marketing con 
cept. But it would seem clear from 
the discrepancy between 92.30 and 
the 86.69% quoted above, that a good 
proportion of the “no” companies 
have moved the top sales executive 
into top management. Whether they 
realize it or not, or whether they con 
sider Sales and Marketing synony- 
mous, these companies have taken the 
first important step towards Market- 
ing Management. 

It was also not possible to deter 
mine exactly what proportion of the 
companies that are organized along 
traditional lines (are production- 
minded) deny membership on the 
top management team to their chief 
sales executive. Close analysis of the 
information at hand seems to indicate 
a fairly even division of 50%. If this 
is correct, the gain for Sales unde: 
Marketing Management is obvious: 
50% in the ‘‘no” companies, 92.3% 
in the “‘yes” companies. 

A marked difference is shown in 
the membership on the board of di- 
rectors. For here a mere 41.1% of 
current top marketing managers are 


(continued on page 86) 
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Table 1 


Functions Assigned to Marketing—Percent 


of Companies 


Alexander Hamilton New York 

. Institute Survey, University 
Function 1958 Survey, 1957 
Sales 100 % 85 % 


Advertising 

Sales Promotion 
Marketing Research 
Sales Training 
Dealer Relations 
Consumer Relations 
Public Relations 
Product Planning 
Packaging 
Transportation 


Warehousing 


97.1 
83.4 
80.0 
69.0 
596.9 
36.4 
13.3 
48.5 
29.0 
23.3 
23.1 


100 
100 
100 
92 
85 
65 


85 
30 
40 
65 


Sales Forecasting 
Economic Forecasting 
Sales Controls 

Finished Goods Inventory 
Exports 

Pricing 

Scheduling 


Production Scheduling 


100 
70 
70 
30 
30 
30 
20 
19 


*Not included in survey 


Some confusion as to the titles of these functions was apparent in both 


surveys. 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Redbook's Charley Thorn: 
"We've Hit Our Stride..." 


A few vears ago the magazine 


world wouldn’t have given a plugged 
nickel for Redbook’s chances. Today 
Redbook Magazine is one of the 
healthiest properties in the publishing 
field. And a lot of the credit goes to a 
former teacher named Charles S. 
Thorn—who’s still inclined to lec- 
ture, particularly on his favorite sub- 
ject, Redbook. He’s just been named 
publisher of the magazine. From the 
day in 1937 when Thorn walked into 
McCall's (McCall Corp. owns Red- 
book), asked for a sales job and got it, 
his rise has been slightly phenomenal. 
He was McCall's top salesman. Then 
his bosses asked him to drop his lucra- 
tive job, set up a fashion classification 
+} 


for the magazine. That, too, he had 


to drop—it was and is a rous 


Cc- 


cess—to take over the Health and 


Beauty section of the book. In ’55 he 
became ad director of Redbook. He's 
been a leading light in the magazine’s 
evolution from a lackluster publica- 
tion for women into ‘““The Magazine 
for Young Adults.” “This is a maga- 
zine for young people in transition,” 
he says. ‘People getting married, es- 
tablishing a home, facing problems of 
all kinds. We aren’t afraid to take a 
stand. We cover material frequently 


her magazines—sub- 


overlooked by ot 
jects like sexual adjustment.” That 
such out-of-the-way thinking pays is 
obvious: The book has a circulation 
of 2.8 million; in less than four 
years advertising revenue has jumped 
almost 100%; the publication is at- 
tracting top advertisers . . . Thorn 
and his family live at Cross River, 
N. Y., in a fairly new house carefully 
designed and built to look 200 years 
old. There he likes to build stone 


walls and terraces. 
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been in transportation, pro¢ 


fice administration and 


istra al 


personnel, he 


mn ~=Personnel 


ed as ilaison D 
and Manufactur- 


h history: 


At Canada Dry "Personnel" Meant "Sales" 


Herbert D. Smith, man with bonated Beverage Division of 


manner as dry d tangy as a gla Dry Corp. (Smith has worked in al- ( o la ir. The compa 
7&2 
very company of $86,057,558 


> mr r ° »? 2 _ he nrecedinge ve 
the company 1 : l \ 1e pI ling a 


Corn Cobs Started It 


Francis G. Carter chose his com- vice-president in charge of sales. From 


pany, stuck with it and now he has it the dav he went out with his first 
made. Twenty-five years ago Carter, sample case Reynolds has thought of 
a young Southerner who grew up in arter a man with a future. It 
the tobacco belt, hung his hat on the took him 15 years, however, to make 
rack of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. it to Winston-Salem headquarters. 
Camels, Winston, Salem). It didn’t The company gave him lots of back- 


rround before it brought hi 


stay there long: Reynolds sent him g1 
out as a salesman selling chewing to- executive grooming. He bec 

bacco and giving away corn cob pipes. sistant sales manager 

And recently, with nearly a quarter- one doubted that he'd 

century of service behind him, the big sales post. Now it is a far 

payoft came. ‘Bill’ Carter—sales company than he joined for 
manager for the company since 1955 he’ll crack the sales whip. He’ll boss 
—was elected to the board of direc- the largest sales force (1100) of any 
tors and given a new title. Now he’s tobacco company. 
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SETH THOMAS’ “SOLARION” is well worth the research 
and development investment in the opinion of the com- 


pany. It has paid off in top-notch publicity and a new 
prestige. Consumer 


Bonus? No key or current involved. 


On the Horizon: Sun-Powered Products 


One by one, manufacturers are discovering the sun! They 


are using it to power a growing variety of products. Results 


so far: new sales, new prestige, and tremendous interest. 


The products shown on these pages 
1ave two things in common: (1) 
They are all eyebrow-raisers with 
(2) the sun as their source of power. 
A few are speculative, some are less 
than practical. All are new! 

Why the R&D investment in a 
field roughly comparable to radio in 
its crystal stage? Especially in a re- 
cession period with costs pared to the 


} 


bone? 

3ell & Howell wants a larger share 
of the camera market. Research & 
Development in energy has 
shown the company how to get it. 

According to market studies, the 
public doesn’t want to bother with 
gadgets and settings. The average 
camera owner loses one out of every 


solar 


four pictures because of a poor ex- 
posure. The company had to find a 
way of manipulating complicated f. 
stops, thereby relieving the person 
taking snapshots of the need to think. 
It has produced a new camera, the 
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“Tnfallible,” in which solar or light 
energy, striking a photoelectric cell, 
generates a current which automati- 
cally sets the lens. The camera has 
a fixed shutter speed. 

Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell 
Co. president, anticipates that the 
company will be unable to meet the 
demand for the new camera this year. 

Sales expectations at Hoffman 
Electronics Corp. are at an unprece- 
dented high—the company’s 
cells’ are whirling around the earth 
busily powering the transmitter 
aboard the Navy’s Vanguard I. 

But sales efforts are not limited to 
such “blue sky” applications. Mr. 
Consumer can buy the company’s 
“Trans-Solar” radio for about $75, 
less battery. He’ll have the first radio 
of its kind—it runs on sun power and 
it’s the newest thing around. 

Will it create interest for anyone 
in the market for a radio? Hoffman 
Electronic Corp. says “yes.” 


“solar 


From a sales standpoint, a hearing 
aid is no longer a revolutionary prod- 
uct. The market is served by many 
companies which offer a wide variety 
of battery-powered units. Zenith 
Radio Corp. had one and sales were 
good. But the company’s engineers 
were ambitious. They looked for 
something different and they found it 
—the sun would be a source of power. 
The result was the “Solaris,” a sun- 
powered hearing aid designed into a 
pair of eyeglasses. 

Zenith engineers say that the 
amount of sunlight received on a 
slightly overcast day is enough to 
operate the Solaris efficiently without 
using the reserve battery, which is, 
literally, ‘put away for a rainy day.” 
Sales have been gratifying. 

With the “years ahead” concept 
aimed squarely at the sales curve, 
Seth Thomas Clocks Division of 
General Time Corp. introduced the 
“Solarion” sun clock, equally . inde- 
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A FIRST IN ITS FIELD, Hoffman Electronics Corporation’s 
“Trans-Solar” radio established the company as a leader in the 
solar field. Navy’s Vanguard | satellite uses Hoffman solar cells. 


dependent of key and electrical outlet. 

Priced in the prestige class ($250), 
Solarion has had only modest sales. 
However, as a result of its introduc- 
tion, Seth Thomas received consider- 
able publicity and the expected boost 
to company prestige. 

Like Seth Thomas, industry’s pred- 
uct researchers take their inspiration 
from an updated saw, “If at first 
we don’t succeed, we'll pry and pry 
again.” 

Let’s reflect the sun’s rays to our 
advantage, instead of converting 
them, said Garret Thew Studios of 
Westport, Conn. Now, you can light 
your cigarette with its oval, pocket- 
size, 98¢ Solar Lighter, and most peo- 
ple like it—thousands and thousands 
have been sold. 

Calculated risks hold no particular 
attraction for the Piolite Co. of 
Salem, Mass., a Division of Pioneer 
Plastics Corp. But sales are sales, so, 
presto! — the Solar-Chef. It cooks 
your steak with sun rays! Its market: 
an army of campers, picnickers, ex- 
plorers, beach-goers and devoted back- 
yard chefs. 

Why should you be concerned 
about solar energy? For two signifi- 
cant reasons. 


1. It’s no longer idle speculation. 
The discovery of how to use solar 
energy has been made. These compa- 
nies are offering a wide range of sun- 
powered products now! The target is 
twofold: prestige and SALES! ! 

.. And most important: 


2. Research and Development is 
showing the way! 


(continued on next page) 
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SMALL electric products 
are falling under the solar 
spell. Hoffman Electronics 
Corp. is adapting its sun 
cells to a wide variety of 
everyday applications. 
This flashlight stores so- 
lar power for later use. 


THE NEWEST OF THE NEW! Bell & Howell Co. recently 
announced the “Infallible,” a camera that actually sets its own 
lens by solar power. It uses natural light as its power source 


On the Horizon: 


Sun-Powered Products 


How Sun Power is Captured and Used 


The attempt to harness the sun is nothing new. Scientists, 
impatient at Mother Nature’s way (fossilized coal, oii and the 
Water Cycle), have long dreamed of a more direct way of 
producing electricity from the sun. With solar energy reaching 
the earth at about 1000 horsepower per acre, the possibilities 
were exciting: Sunlight falling on a 100-mile desert square might 
conceivably run all U.S. industry! 


(continued) 


Some 30 years ago, they discovered that certain semi-con- 
ductor materials such as selenium and silicon, could generate 
electricity directly from light. Photons of light striking the 
surface of these materials (now produced as wafer-thin “solar 
cells”) loosened electrons which returned to the base plate of 
the testing machine. There, through a wire or coil, a small but 
usable flow of electricity was produced. 

You've noticed familiar applications of this principle in the 
device used to open garage doors, the photographic exposure 
meter and the automatic headlight dimmer. The usable current 
triggers the mechanism in each to produce the desired action. 

The next step was a battery adapted to storing current sup- 
plied by the silicon cells—hence the development of the solar 
battery. 

Unfortunately. conversion of light to electricity through the 
use of solar cells is, at present, relatively inefficient, only about 
six percent of the energy being returned in the form of current. 
Even at this rate, however, the current is usable—a photocell 
36” square yields about 40 to 50 watts, enough to light a standard 
bulb. Research is expected substantially to increase the output. 

While the harnessing of major light energy is still largely in 
the future, an impressive array of smaller sun-powered applli- 
FLUID AND FLINT BE DAMNED! cations is being developed. 

Or almost, that is. Garret Thew 
Studios has moved cigarettes into the 
solar glare with its 98c solar cigarette 
lighter. Sales curve has been rising. 


CULINARY SKILLS MOVE OUT- 
DOORS and into the sun with the 
new Solar-Chef. Barring cloudy weath- 
er, the new appliance reaches 400 de- HEARING AIDS COME OF AGE with the Zenith Radio Corporation’s Solaris. 
gree temperatures. Piolite Co. says Zenith says the solar-powered hearing aid has actually encouraged users to 
that “it will do a steak to a turn.” boast of their apparatus instead of hiding the fact. Works with ordinary flashlight. 
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“Now ... 1 know advertising informs. 
I know it arouses interest. 
I know it builds corporate image. 
I know it creates product preference. 
I know it paves the way for salesmen. 
But what I want to know most is 


DOES ADVERTISING ACTUALLY 
SELL PRODUCTS?” Here’s the answer... 
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These are actual quotes from readers of 


We regularly ask subscribers to many McGraw-Hill publications what 
action they take as a result of reading your advertisements. Here are a 
few of many verbatim comments from this continuing research. They 
show how business publication advertising sells your products and services. 


“We wrote to the manufacturer and, as a matter of fact, we have 
an appointment tomorrow.” 

Executive Assistant 

Plug Valve Manufacturer 


“We wrote away for details after seeing the ad. We’ll 
check it and see if it works for our system. If it does, 
we will purchase their system.”’ 


Owner 
Tool and Die Manufacturer 


“From this ad, I sent a request to have their representative call, 
and took him over to the engineering department. As a result of 
his call, we bought a lot of material from them .. . in fact, 


we have ever since.”’ 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


Chemical Company 


“We are planning to buy a new truck, so I took more 
time on this than on other ads. I’ve already called them. 
They were over Monday, and may be upstairs now 
waiting to give me an estimate.”’ 


Vice President & Treasurer 


Food Canning Company 


“After I saw the ad, I talked the unit over with several other 
engineers, then telephoned the local office for more information. 


I have recommended that we purchase it.”’ 


Engineer 


Jet Engine Components Manufacturer 
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McGraw-Hill publications... 


“T read the ad because the machine applies to 
us and I was interested. In fact, I’m flying to their 
plant in Pennsylvania tomorrow.” 


General Superintendent 


Hosiery Mill 


“We saw the ad and are pursuing an investigation of the 
properties of aluminum fasteners in order to determine if we 
can sell our engineering department on this saving.” 


Director of Purchases 


Electrical Distribution Systems Manufacturer 


“We were having trouble with our hydraulic 
equipment when I read this ad. We sent for the 
salesman, and he suggested these fittings. 
We're going to use them almost 100°.”’ 


Maintenance Enginee r 


Meat Products Company 


“There was a filing system that I saw advertised. We called the 
company, and they sent a man who reviewed our needs. We 


installed the system they suggested.” 


Personnel Manager 


Auto Accessories Manufacturer 


“We'll need at least two mixers for our new 

plant. The one in this ad had the features I was 
looking for, so I went over and looked at the machine. 
When our plant building is up, we’ll order two.” 


President 


Prepared Mixes Company 


“T read this ad because I wanted a unit of this type, 
then purchased it by phone.” 


Seismic Supervisor 


Oil Company 
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Make Arouse Create Close the Keep 


Contact Interest Preference Order Customers 
Sold 


[] MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS 
CL] MORE SALES TIME HERE 


If what you make or sell is bought by business and indus- 
try, you can “‘mechanize” your selling by concen- 
trating your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations serving your major markets. ‘Mechanized 
selling’ pinpoints the greatest number of prime 
prospects at lowest cost ... speaks to them in their 
own language while they’re in a business mood. It 
arouses interest and preference for your products 
and services . . . gives your salesmen more time to 


make specific proposals and close sales. 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@: 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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_ Look at Super Markets Today! 


3500 


BIGGER STOCK MEANS BIGGER SALES 


The number of super markets continue to grow at an astounding rate (35% are new in past 
three years), but the number of new items stocked is even more startling (a 123% increase since 
1950). Expanding population, coupled with desire for one-stop, drive-up shopping, accounts for 
the activity. Development is two-edged. It has permitted many new manufacturers to obtain shelf 
space for new products; it has, at the same time, meant increased competition for old-line grocery 


items. Overall affect has been healthy. 


UP 302% 


corriea y fypice 


325 HEALTH & BEAUTY AIDS 
200 HOUSEWARES 
150 GREETING CARDS 
75 MAGAZINES 
75 TOYS 
75 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS UP 63% 
75 HARDWARE 
50 PET SUPPLIES 
50 NOTIONS & SUNDRIES 


40 GLASSWARE SUPER MARKETS ALL RETAIL STORES 


Source: Super Market Institute, Chicago 


ROTTS LE AEE Re RE 
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SERVICING IS IMPORTANT at Westinghouse. 


In fact, service managers were 


called in to the home office to help plan the 1959 line of washers and dryers. 


Servicing: The Kink that Kills Sales 


A $16-billion-a-year business, service should help you 


make the next sale. For too many marketers it hinders. 


You may tell consumers you stand 
behind your product—but there is a 
growing belief among owners of ail- 
ing hard goods that you really mean 
you re hiding behind it. 

Consumers are too familiar with 
delivered festooned with in- 
spection slips — but missing basic 
parts. 

Owners of television sets that show 
only telegraph poles flitting by, vacu- 
um cleaners that spread instead of 
pick up dirt, hifi sets that sound like 
an elephant whose tail is_ being 
twisted, have come to depend upon 
only one thing when the serviceman 
a statement on the first. 


] 
goods 


V isits 
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Repairmen must “send away” for 
parts that are delivered months late 
—or are no longer available. 

They are intimate with lines they 
call “epidemic items,” colossal fail- 
ures rushed into production before 
testing. The six top appliance makers 
report an average of 2.22 service calls 
during the first year of warranty on 
automatic washers, 1.99 
dishwashers. 

Repairmen ask, with some justifi- 
cation, why appliances must be torn 
down completely to replace a 10-cent 
spring. 

In a nutshell, this is what’s wrong 
with servicing today: 


calls on 


e Products are not designed for 
service—many are not even designed 
for use. 

e Servicing takes too long, costs 
too much—and often the repairman 
puts beyond repair parts of the prod- 
uct that were perfectly o.k. before 
he took on the job. 


Consumers pay $16 billion a year 
to service their wheezing cars and ap- 
pliances and shore up their sagging 
homes. than 
clothing or furniture. 

R. S. Geran, Kelvinator general 
service manager, says the servicing 
bill may reach $30 billion by 1975. 


Servicing costs more 
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The cost for television service, 
parts and installation will be almost 
two and one-half times the cost of 
new sets by 1964, according to Frank 
W. Mansfield, Sylvania director of 
research. 

Why has servicing gone so bad? 
‘There are many reasons. 

An obvious one: the number of con 
sumer products that need servicing. 

Americans own 50 million autos, 
375 major appliances, 28 million 
homes. The buying boom at the war’s 
end brought many product categories 
close to saturation. 

Recent years have seen a 
many familiar names in the appliance 
industry merge, sell out or otherwise 
grind to a halt. Each defunct com- 
pany leaves countless consumer! or- 
phans without a parts source. 

Changing retail systems add to the 
problem. Discounters, transshippers, 
10 percenters, don’t have the margin 
to service. They don’t inspect goods, 
don’t explain use to customers, don’t 
install properly. 

Markup for non-discounter ap- 
pliance dealers is 21-32% before 
taking the trade-in. Percent net last 
year was 1.6%, up from 1.2% in 
1956 but far below the 6% 
registered during the ’40’s. 

Bill Burston, National Retail 
Merchants Assn. merchandising di- 
vision manager, deplores the low 
markup retailers must work on. 
“Service is at an all-time low; com- 
plaints at a record high,” he says. 

Both discounters and other re- 
tailers tend to oversell products. 

Consumer buying groups and 
builder sales add to the servicing 
problem. Often there is no provision 
for service. 

Marketers say it’s hard to find 
men with a greasy thumb. 

Low salaries offered to apprentice 
repairmen, and the low prestige re- 
pairing offers, keep the ranks low. 

Myrle St. Aubin, General Motors’ 
Service Section director, says the 
shortage of trained auto mechanics 
is acute. To hold the number of me- 
chanics at one per 87 vehicles, 40,000 
more men will be needed each year, a 
corps more than three times as large 


good 


figures 


PARKER Pen Co., Inc., services 
through a separate corporation, Park- 
er Pen Service, Inc., which has offices 
in 11 cities. Last year it repaired 
600,000 pens, one-third of them free. 
Most pens are mailed to service cen- 
ters by its 18,000 dealers, who get 
48-hour service. The service company 
also trains dealers (free, except for 
traveling expenses) and sells parts. It 
does not operate at a profit. 
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Parts for Pre-1900 Singers 
May Be Subject to Delay 


Singer Manufacturing Co., 
which selis through its own 
Singer Sewing Centers, replaces 
parts free “at any time.” 

Each Center has a service car 
for repairs in customers’ homes. 
The guarantee is honored by any 
Center, whether the machine 
was bought there or not. 

Parts for machines produced 
since 1900 are stocked in each 
Center. “Parts for machines 
manufactured prior to 1900,” a 
Singer executive blushingly told 
Sales Management, “must be 
ordered from the factory by the 
Singer Sewing Center and re- 
pairs to such 
sometimes subject to delay.” 


machines are 


as graduates from the nation’s voc: 
tional schools yearly. 

To get back to the 1950 ratio of 
one mechanic per 73 vehicles, the in- 
dustry must recruit 55,000 to 60,000 
men per year. 

Marketers and dealers train men 
but men soon leave. Adding to the 
problem is the cost of manpower. 

Says Kelvinator’s Geran: “It costs 
$6.02 per hour currently in a typical 
large U.S. city just to keep a service- 
man on the street. This includes basic 
wages and fringes, truck operating 
costs and some overhead, with no 


allowance for special expenses o1 


profits. Ten years ago these costs 


were $3.77 per hour. 

Often the consumer is the 
of the trouble. 

The girls rush to try out new ap- 
pliances before reading > instruc 
tion book. They use fountain pens tor 
overload the washer, 


source 


S( rewdrivers, 
mistake humidity vapor from the r 
trigerator Tol smoke. 

They make 
serviceman before checking the power 


frantic calls to the 


or plug. 
service \ isits 


wolf. 


some one-fourth of 
are to consumers who cried 
One serviceman called 
washer had to extricate the instruc- 
tion book from between the gears. 


to repair a 


The manufacturers are guilty too. 

Many do not make 
readily available. Others bring out 
their service manuals months after 
the product hits the market. Stil 
others do not make their manuals 
available to independents. 

One third of television servicemen 
responding to a questionnaire from 
the Consumer Counsel to New York 
State said they experienced “unrea 
sonable” delays in getting parts last 
year. 

Says A. W. (Al) Bernsohn, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers Assn., 

a really big one 
is defunct in many parts of the 
" 


because dealers couldn’t get 


“One manutacturer 


country 

parts.” 
But marketers reply dealers delay 

ordering parts so they can get a quan- 

tity discount. 

monkey 


‘J he most tro iblesome 
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WESTINGHOUSE _appli- 


Servicing 
(continued) 


wrenches being thrown into servicing 
come from marketers’ designers; they 
keep making products more difficult 
to service. 

The designers reply products are 
more complex—more parts are auto- 
matic and there’s more to break down. 

Autos, they say, now have auto- 
matic transmissions, power steering, 
power brakes, high compression en- 
zines. 


In appliances, steam irons need more 


STUDENT 
TRAINEES 


REOPERA TOW 
ors 


ance servicing has divi- 
sional status. Ww. B. 
Creech, service division 
manager, reports to the 
vice-president of the appli- 
ance divisions. The serv- 
ice division employs 300 
men. Beacon is its monthly 
service publication (cir- 
culation 18,000). R&M 
shops are for repairing 


products damaged in the 


mn a fot 


repairs than dry irons. Ranges with 
timers go wrong more than those 
without. Built-in and slim-type ap- 
pliances are difficult to design for 
servicing. 

Said Victor Petchul, editor of 4p- 
pliance Manufacturer, at an Ameri- 
can Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Assn. meeting last September: 

“With different wash temperatures, 
rinse temperatures, choices of cycles, 
choices of speeds, washer and dryer 
operation called for pre-flight train- 
ing to handle the control panel.”’ 

Designers add trim instead of 
working features to the old ice boxes. 

This disregard for servicing pro- 


warehouse. 


duces such servicemen’s nightmares 
as steam irons that can be. repaired 
only by breaking apart and drilling 
out screws; dryers that had to be 
torn down to clean out lint because 
there was no provision for cleaning 
the bearings; appliances with critical 
parts like heating elements and con- 
trol switches buried deep inside. 

The need for better design is point- 
ed out by The Detroit Edison Co., a 
utility that makes repairs at cost to 
keep the power flowing. 

Last year it repaired 710,000 small 
appliances and sent servicemen on 
300,000 calls for major appliances. 

Among the appliances it serviced 


@ Manufacture for service. 


duction. 


getting more complex. 


@ If you like dealer service, permit the retailer to 
fill in the warranty with terms his markup allows. 


@ If you’re committed to centralized servicing, ex- 
plore the possibilities of co-operative service centers 
with other hard goods marketers. 


Make 
changeable; make critical parts easy to get to. Let 
your marketing and servicing executives in on pro- 


@ Train repairmen, especially if your products are 


How to Service Your Product—and Smile 


the market. 


parts inter- and not misused. 


e@ Bring out your manuals when the product hits 
Make them clear, available to inde- 
pendents. Make your consumer instruction booklets 
more than product promotion pieces. Send literature 
to retailers and distributors, too. 
defective goods, see the product is installed properly, 


@ Encourage trade-ins so you can get the old 
models off the market. 

e@ All hard goods need service. Be honest about 
the need in your promotions and see that the retailer 
is equally frank on the sales floor. 


They will spot 
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were 143,000 irons, one-third of 
those in use by its customers. It also 
repaired 123,000 toasters and 69,000 
( loc ks. 

The 710,000 small appliances it 
put back together represented a sharp 
increase from 245,000 in 1944. 

W. R. Milby, Customers Services 
director, says Detroit Edison con- 
ducts demonstrations to show manu 
facturers how difficult appliances are 
to service and how many parts a re- 
pair shop needs. 

A tinkerer’s heaven, the company’s 
shop stocks more than 15,000 differ- 
ent parts. Among them are 1,000 
parts for 50 makes of irons, 4,000 
parts for 40 range makes in 2,100 
models, including 200 types of 
switches and 60 types of the so-called 
convenience outlet. 

Detroit Edison’s servicemen must 
make second calls on one of four 
major appliance jobs because they 
can’t carry the parts in the truck. 

Milby suggests these standards for 
appliance marketers: 

@ Standardize screws, nuts and 
bolts. Detroit Edison must stock 591 
types for small appliances. 

© Do not use rivets and press fit- 
tings to mount parts that must be 
replaced or to assemble the body or 
case of the appliance. 

@ Make component parts easy to 
get to and easy to replace. 

@ Make small parts and sub-as- 
semblies replaceable. 

@Design major appliances for serv- 
ce from the front to eliminate the 
need to pull them out from the wall, 
‘ausing possible damage. 


When products aren’t difficult to 


service because of design, they cause 
trouble because of shoddy manufac- 
ture, consumers and dealers say. 

Earlier this year, the six top majo1 
appliance makers reported the num 
ber of service calls for six products 
during the first year of warranty. 
These were the averages: automatic 
22 calls ; dishwashers, 1.99; 
electric dryers, 1.19; 
80; ranges, .58; room air condition- 
ers, .54; freezers, .39. (There was a 
wide range between the different 
manufacturers’ makes. ) 

Television sets give the most trou- 
ble because the glass-eyed box is the 
most critically designed gadget in the 
home—and one of the most competi- 
tive to produce. Many TV market- 
ers have taken to using “printed cir- 
cuits,” a substitute for wired circuits 
that uses electronic paint. Manufac- 
turers say the sets require an average 
of one and one-fourth calls per year, 
an annual cost of $14, but this is 
thought to be a conservative estimate. 

Television repairs are said to be 
less frequent now — but a Chicago 
youngster was electrocuted last year 
by a portable set with faulty wiring. 

Automatic washers, which have a 
life span of seven to 10 years, are 
probably the second most difficult ap- 
pliance to care for. Dryers give less 
trouble now that manufacturers have 
enclosed the timer in a cellophane 
bag to keep lint from getting between 
the contacts. 

(These products give the best serv- 
ice: freezers, refrigerators, ranges, air 
conditioners, vacuum cleaners. They 
have the longest life span — 12 to 16 
years. ) 

Two years ago NARDA reported 
70% of members saw an increase in 


washers 
retrigerators, 


broken appliances re from the 
factory. 

Queried last month, V-P Bernsohn 
said the situation has improved. He 
“Manufacturers 
are learning to live with automation. 

They don’t necessarily have more 
inspection, but they have better con 


PIVES these reasons: 


trols.” 
Whether the 
or a reaction to sagging sales, there 
are indications that marketers are 
taking a long, hard look at their 
servicing. 
To kill the kinks in servicing, mat 


+ 


reason is mechanical 


keters are revamping their service se 
ups and extending their product wat 
ranties. 

Auto warranties are 
4.000 miles; most radio and television 


c | ] ~ 
tor YU days or 


warranties run 90 days; those on 


most small appliances are tor one 
year; On most major applian es they 
are one year, but they go up to five 


ranges and 


years on refrigerators. 
Most marketers offer warranties 
tor parts only. The 
the bill for the labor. 
But now warranties for television 
becoming 


customer pays 


and major 

more liberal. 
Beginning with the new 

television makers and private label 


appliances are 
models, 


retailers offer parts and service for 
90 days. Several marketers had intro- 
duced free labor for portables brought 
to the service station last year. 

Marketers are picking up the tab 
for labor because a “parts only” 
warranty was beginning to lose its 
charm as a sales device to consumers 
who paid the big labor bills while 
the manufacturer took the loss on a 
10-cent tube. 


In appliances, Sears, which - long 


Zippo Boasts Free Lighter Service "Regardless of Age or Condition" 


“This lighter or any Zippo, when returned to our 
factory, will be put in first-class mechanical condi- 
tion free of charge, for we have yet to charge a cent 
for the repair of a Zippo regardiess of age or 


condition.” 


So reads the guarantee of a unique marketer that 
has throughout its 26 years stood by its product 
come Hell (blobs of metal that once were Zippo’s 
are occasionally received by the factory) or high 
water (one was sent after being dredged from the 


ocean bottom). 
Others are 
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repaired or replaced 
mashed by power presses or crushed by streetcars. 

Zippo Manufacturing Co., which calls itself.the top 
manually operated lighter maker (Ronson makes 
fewer units but is thought to have higher volume), 
repairs some 1,000 lighters a day. 
return postage and includes an envelope of its flints. 


Zippo’s Repair Clinic is under the direct super- 
vision of the company president, George Grant Blais- 
dell, whose initials appear on lighters shown in ads. 


Servicing plays a major role in Zippo’s advertising 


theme. Copy in the current magazine ads: 


after being 


it even pays 
fix it free!” 


“The man who made the first Zippo, and who still 
runs the show, learned his trade in his father’s Penn- 
sylvania machine shop ... He became a craftsman 
in the 19th Century American tradition—the breed 
of men who made things that worked. And lasted. 
For a long, long time. 

“Today he makes a cigarette lighter that works. 
The Zippo. And he constructs each Zippo so carefully 
that he is able to offer the most sweeping guarantee 
in the annals of American business. Regardiess of 
age or condition—if a Zippo ever fails to work—he’ll 


McCall’s 
Announces 


USE-TESTED 
»/ MeCalls 


OPERATION 
3,000 


“wwe used it and we like it!” 


The Biggest Merchandising-by-Tag 
Promotion in Publishing History 


OPERATION 5,000 is a nationwide merchandis- 
ing plan sponsored by McCall’s for the Use- 
Tested® Program and its participating advertisers. 
It is scheduled to coincide with the June, 1959, 
issue of McCall’s, and will involve more than 
5,000 store calls in a four-week period. 


A task force of 125 McCall’s ‘Retail Representa- 
tives will call on leading stores in the top markets 
all across the country. 


The McCall’s field force will visit the owner, 
buyer or manager in each store on their list and 
make arrangements to supply each dealer with 
Use-Tested Program banners and display cards 


featuring the Use-Tested products he sells. They 
will also make sure that all eligible products in 
the store are tagged. 


Outlets to be visited will include department 
stores, appliance stores, general merchandise 
stores, hardware stores, drug stores and others. 


All manufacturers in the Use-Tested Program 
scheduling ads in one or more of the first six 
issues of 1959 will be eligible for participation. 
Get in touch with McCall’s now to learn how your 
product can benefit from this on-the-scene pro- 
motional attention in the nation’s leading retail 
outlets next June. 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness ... circulation now more than 5,300,000 
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set the standard with one-year war- 
ranties, has now gone to two years 
in test markets for its Kenmore 
washer-dryers. 

Retailers, however, don’t like long 
warranties. They argue low mark- 
ups don’t permit even more free serv- 
icing. And they object to paying post- 
age for sending the replaced part back 
to the factory. 

Last September saw the introduc- 
tion of a unique warranty in hard 
goods marketing. Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co., maker of washers and 
dryers, offered retailers an open-end 
warranty that permits them to offer 
those terms their markup allows. 

Charles E. Ruelle, Hamilton’s 
service manager, says the factory 
makes no recommendations about the 
length of warranty or who pays for 


the labor. Discounters offer only that | 


service they can afford, while full- 
markup dealers may base their appeal 
on complete service. 


Service Systems Changing 


Auto makers 
dealer service and none has hinted at 
a change. 

Appliance marketers, though, are 
in the midst of an upheaval. 

They have four choices — service 
by dealer, distributor, factory branch 
or independent contractor — and are 
trending toward distributors and 
branches. 

Larry Wray, editor of Electrical 
Merchandising, says factory-con- 
trolled servicing will gradually re- 
place other types. 

Most marketers now use a com- 
bination of systems. These are the 
questions the service manager must 
consider when deciding: 


Should I use dealer service? Deal- 
ers want dealer service. In the watch 
industry it’s the general practice. In 
all industries dealers will always 
handle service in rural areas because 
controlled systems cannot survive on 
the low volume. 

Marketers find dealer service is 
cheaper; many dealers don’t figure 
costs accurately and others subsidize 
servicing. Manufacturers who try to 
run service departments at a profit 
find consumers rebel when charged 
realistic costs. A survey by Con- 
sumer Counsel to New York State 
found three-fourths of consumers felt 
$3 was a fair price for a television 
service call. (It costs $6 or $7 to 
send a repairman out. ) 

A servicing dealer with a parts in- 
ventory is more apt to stay loyal to 
the brand, marketers find. 

Dealer groups decry “captive serv- 
ice” of manufacturers who offer only 
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are committed to | 


Markets to be covered by 
McCall’s 


OPERATION 5,000: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


| CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield 
Fresno 

Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Savannah 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
East St. Louis 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Rock Island 


INDIANA 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 


Indianapolis 
South Bend 


IOWA 
Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 


MAINE 
Portland 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell 

New Bedford 
Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


MONTANA 
Butte 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Camden 
Elizabeth 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Paterson 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
New York City 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Winston-Salem 


OHIO 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Mansfield 
Toledo 
Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Erie 
Harrisburg 


Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne 


he 


for memorable giving 
Fully aged, carefully selected 
“top of the choice”’ 


OMAHA 
STEAKS 


Tender, tasty, completely satisfying — 
the result of selective breeding, scien- 
tific feeding, and careful cutting. 

Direct tovoufrom 

Omaha ‘Beef 

( apital of the 

World,’ cente 


n 


superb meat 


GIFT NO. 1 


bon ss strip 
rloins 1%" thick 
$29.95 


onele 


GIFT NO. 2 

8-8 oz. filet mignons 
from the Succulent 
Tenderloin about 2” 


thick . $24.95 


EASY TO ORDER: ‘Just send your gift 
list and choice of selection along with 
your check or billing instructions. 
Packages will be shipped prepaid to 
individual recipients for delivery be- 
fore Christmas. Your card will be in- 
serted if you wish. Perfect condition 
on arrival guaranteed. 

There are dozens of other “Am- 

bassador” meats suitable for home 


use or gifts. Write for folder giv- 
ing full information and prices. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


TABLE SUPPLY MEAT CO. 
1209 Howard St., Omaha 2, Nebr 


COMING DEC. 5 


You won’t like the accusation 
that America’s top-level execu- 
tives are less creative today 
than they were 25 years ago. 
But, we challenge you to read 
the article that says so. Its 


headline asked this question: 


Are You 
Flunking 
in 
Creative 


Thinking? 
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factory service, or let the distributor 
set policy. (Marketers reply that 
dealers can tell customers to call them 
and then call factory service. ) 

But not all dealers offer service. 
Many who cannot get factory service 
use local contractors. Only 57% are 
equipped to service color television, a 


NARDA survey last year disclosed. 


Should I use independent contrac- 
tors? The cost is likely to be hig 
because independents must operate at 
a profit. They have little loyalty 
to the line because they also handle 
the competition; many have been 
known to tell fond owners the prod- 
uct is a lemon. 

Philco is bucking the trend. It has 
a drive on to sign up independent 
contractors. 

Two years ago Philco joined the 
trend to factory service by setting up 
branches in 17 cities where the com- 
petition offered centralized servicing. 
It dropped the branches last Decem- 
ber. Philco plans to have independ- 
ents in 75 markets in one and one- 
half years. 

General Electric’s Housewares and 
Radio Receiver Division is another 
staunch supporter for the independ- 
ent contractor. W. L. Parkinson, 
manager of product service for the 
division, says it services through 16 
company-owned stations and 1,170 
independents for single product lines. 


Should I use distributors or fac- 
tory branches? Major appliance mar- 
keters are sold on factory-controlled 
service for metro area. All use dealer 
service in outlying areas. 

Factory-controlled service will not 
work in rural areas, appliance men 
find. In cities, which account for 
most of the volume, factory service 
permits a more economical turnover 
of parts, it reduces training time and 
permits more flexible use of man- 
power. Appliance marketers use cen- 
tral servicing as a workshop to train 
men and find kinks in new lines. One 
service manager says this was the 
reason the company set up factory 
service. 

Small manufacturers are folding 
and full-line appliance companies are 
emerging; factory service is best for 
the giants. 

The factory service marketers al- 
low qualified dealers to service. Ex- 
cept for G-E’s major appliance divi- 
sion, where distributors set policy, 
they encourage dealers to service. 

“A good servicing dealer is the life 
blood of the industry,” W. B. (Bill) 
Creech, manager of Westinghouse’s 
service division, says. 

Servicing has full divisional status 
at Westinghouse. It moved up in 


July, 1957. Creech and three product 
division managers report to J. W. 
Craig, general 
manager of the appliance divisions. 
Creech was regional sales manager 
then assistant general sales manager 
before being named to the post. 

Both Westinghouse and G-E have 
installed IBM RAMACs to speed 
parts processing from their ware- 
houses. 

Westinghouse plans six or eight 
parts warehouses that will give serv- 


vice-president and 


icing dealers overnight servi 
first was built in Atlanta in 
1956. 

At RCA, one of the factory 
pioneers, servicing is a separate divi- 
sion. RCA Service Co., which won’t 
discuss specifics but is believed to 
have 2,000 men in 160 branches who 
make 40,000 calls weekly, was or- 
ganized in 1943 and merged with 
the parent on January 1. 

The company also uses independ- 
ent contractors. Retailers who want 
to service sign the warranties. 

NRMA’s Bill Burston 
still another servicing system: coop- 
erative service centers by all appli- 


service 


cove 
suggests 


ance marketers, even those producing 
competing makes. 

To help bring more men into serv- 
icing and to improve techniques of 
those already on the payroll, the mar- 
keters are stepping up their service 
training. 

General Motors’ Frigidaire Divi- 
sion set up 30 appliance repair schools 
in automobile training centers this 
year. The division’s man-hours of 
training will increase 15%. 

Hotpoint will hold four times as 
many forums this year as last. For 
the first time it mailed manuals di- 
rect to servicing dealers, avoiding 
snags by distributing through distrib- 
utors. 

Westinghouse added 21 traveling 
instructors to its staff, bringing up 
the corps to 111. Creech says the 
company is training between 16,000 
and 18,000 men this year. For the 
last two years it has been bringing 
out manuals before the lines. 

Norge earlier this year opened a 
new school for servicemen in River 
Grove, Ill. It plans to spend $35,000 
on repair training this year, 40% 
more than last. 

Maytag offers free training at its 
Newton, Ia., factory — it even picks 
up the hotel bill. 

RCA Service Co. has conducted 
color clinics and lectures attended by 
over 70,000 servicemen. It has pre- 
pared textbooks, test equipment and 
other instruction material for use in 
training. 

To help solve the critical shortage 
of auto mechanics, Automobile Man- 
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ufacturers Assn. granted $145,000 to 
three universities for scholarships and 
research in training. 

Other groups that are active in 
training: American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers Assn., Appliance Parts 
Jobbers Assn., National Appliance & 
Radio-TV Dealers Assn. 

The marketers are teaching. But 
they complain not enough dealers 
send their men to school. 


Let the Owner Do It 


Norge is helping the consumer help 
the serviceman. 

Many of the instruction booklets 

acked with the Tide in washers 
tied to oven grates, are little 
than product promotion pieces, 
pliance men concede. 

But Norge enclosed an instruction 
card in this year’s refrigerator line 
that tells owners how to make their 
own repairs. 

The card shows how to check the 
door gasket seal with a dollar bill, 
how to adjust the lock mechanism by 
tightening only one screw. 

T. P. Hyde, national service man- 
ager, says service calls were cut ap- 
preciably and the company is con- 
sidering using similar instruction 
cards for other products. 

At least three marketers have re- 
cently announced they are designing 
products for easier servicing. Norge 
and Speed Queen say they are build- 
ing washers and dryers with critical 
parts easier to get to. 

Carrier last month embarked on a 
radical idea. Starting in 1960 it will 
introduce new home air conditioner 
models only “when there are sig- 
nificant advances in performance and 
design.” 

These harried activities may indi- 
cate marketers are coming to realize 
form letters to seething consumers 
urging “your continued patience” are 
not the way to sell out of the hard 
goods slump. 

Servicing, indeed, is one way to 
meet price competition. 

Cancelled checks, they know, do 
not make the accounts receivable col- 
umn. 

Nor are increased renting and time- 
pay purchasing a ringing vote of con- 
fidence in the joys of ownership. 

Petchul of Appliance Manufactur- 
er says: ‘““Why are so many service 
departments under the sales depart- 
ment actually subordinate to the 
sales department? Service belongs on 
an equal plane with each operating 
department. If top management 
wants an effective program, service 
has got to have a voice equal to both 
production and product engineering 
and the sales department.” ® 
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REAP 


SALES 


NOW 


in the UNIT STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Midwest farmers have it made—another record 
crop has been harvested. They have the cash and 
are making their plans NOW on how and where 

—and with whom—to spend it . . . The big vol- 

ume of Midwest sales will go to advertisers who— 

@ PLACE IT RIGHT. Midwest Unit Farm Papers give 
you deepest penetration in the world’s richest farm 
market. You reach 9 out of 10 of the Midwest’s 
farm families. 

@ TIME IT RIGHT. Midwest Unit Farm Papers are 
published twice monthly, have short, convenient 
‘closing dates, give you complete control of the 
important timing element in selling. 

@ KEEP IT FLEXIBLE. Unlike national publications, 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers can accommodate copy 
changes on short notice. You can use the same or 
completely different copy in each of seven different 
editions of these five publications. 

@ LOCALIZE IT. Only Midwest Unit Farm Papers can 
offer practical local dealer listings, effective dealer 
merchandising tie-ins. 


To sell hardest and keep on top of your selling 
program at all times, you need the power and 
prestige of Midwest Unit Farm Papers. Tell us 
you want action. You'll get it. 


oF AMERICA = MI DWEST 


ents B oe rus 


NEBRASKA FARMER «+ PRAIRIE FARMER 
THE FARMER + WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 
AppREss: Midwest Farm Paper Unit. Sales offices at: 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, -—~y 1...250 Park Ave., New York 17 


110 Sutter St., San Francisco... 159 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 4. 


$31,000 Worth of Additional Sales Incentive 


Life insurance is being used successfully by Brown & Bigelow, producer of 


Remembrance Advertising, as part o 


} a long-range incentive program. 


Each Brown & Bigelow salesman is eligible for: 


AMOUNT 

$ 1,000 FREE life 

$ 2,000 Contributory 
$ 2,500 FREE life* 

$ 5,000 FREE life 

$ 6,000 Contributory 
$ 5,000 FREE life 

$ 2,000 Contributory 
$10,000 FREE life 


QUALIFICATIONS 

6 month service 

& month service 
Honor rating 

Star rating 

Star rating 
President's Club 
President's Club 
Executive Sales Club 


* $2,500 Honor rating coverage increased to $5,000 when he attains 


Star rating. 


New Incentive: Life Insurance 


Salesmen, too, like a feeling of security. So Brown & Bige- 


low offers its 1,260 men a plan whereby they can earn 


their own paid-up life insurance, based on performance. 


3rown & Bigelow offers to the 
,260 members of its sales force a 
$31,000 umbrella of life insurance 
coverage as incentive and_ service 
awards. 

Initiated by President and General 
Sales Manager Charles A. Ward 
when he became head of the world’s 
largest advertising specialties house 
in 1933, the program has been ex- 
panded until it includes $21,000 in 
free insurance plus another $10,100 
that is available for only $4.80 a 
month to B & B salesmen. 

The program is stepped up as a 
salesman increases his production. 
Some of it is based on yearly sales 
figures. Other policies are permanent 
following periods of service. 

After six months on the sales force, 
a man is awarded a $1,000 policy 
free. This is permanent regardless of 
his sales production. At the same 
time, he has available $2,000 in life 
at 60 cents per $1,000 or only $1.20 
per month. 


54 


In his first full calendar year as a 
salesman, he can obtain an Honor 
rating by selling at least $30,000 
with 200 orders and 75 new accounts. 
This gives him an additional $2,500 
policy without cost. In 1957, 23 men 
made this first year rating open only 
to new men. 

The next step is the Star salesman 


rating. ‘This automatically gives a 


salesman a $5,000 policy each year 
that he obtains a minimum sales 
figure. For the Star, a man must 
sell $40,000 with 250 orders and 35 
new accounts. 

He can make this 
fewer orders and new accounts pro- 
viding the volume figure is larger. 
Each $400 over the original $40,000 
equals one order and two orders 
equal one new account. Thus, at a 
volume of $120,000 he needs only 
150 orders and no new business to 


rating with 


obtain his insurance free. This makes 
it attractive to the salesman. 

As a Star, his total contributory 
insurance is increased by $6,100 life 
at 40 cents per $1,000 or only $2.40 
per month. The insurance protection 
for the Star salesman is contingent on 
his making the rating each year. In 
1957, there were 400 Star salesmen 
on the force. 

After five vears on the sales force, 
a man is eligible for the President’s 
Club. He must have sold at least 
$250,000 since joining the firng or a 
minimum of $50,000 in any oné year. 

A President’s Club member re- 
ceives a $5,000 life policy free. This 
is another permanent policy and at 
present is held by the 552 members 
of the President’s Club. 

As a member of this group, a sales- 
man also takes out an additional 
$2,000 at $1.20 per month. If he is 
a Star and President’s Club member, 
this now gives him $10,000 in free 
life plus contributory insurance of 
$10,000 at only $4.80 per month. 

The next insurance incentive goes 
to Executive Sales Club members. 
This is an annual $10,000 policy for 
salesmen who sell a minimum of 
$75,000 a year with no restrictions 
on orders or new business. In 1957,° 
81 salesmen made this rating. 

To these men, Brown & Bigelow 
offers the full $31,100 coverage of 
the program. 

In addition to life protection, 
Brown & Bigelow also gives its sales- 
men contributory hospital and sur- 
gical insurance after three months 
with the firm. ® 


of insurance. 


sales campaign, for example? 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Tell Us About Your Program 


Whether executives like it or not, salesmen and prospective 
salesmen seek and expect “fringe benefits,” including all forms 


Does your company use paid up insurance as an incentive for a 
salesman to perform a certain job, to meet a specific quota in a 


Tell us about it. Write Editor, Sales Management, 630 Third 
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Destination . « « automatic control 


Sales in astonishing volume to the Control Market are being traced to pros- 
pect leads developed by Industrial Products advertising. The procedure is 
limited in this field because the success of an advertising program as a 
sales tool depends greatly on the editorial company it keeps. 


Editorial muscle of live, feature material and valuable product news is 
proving to be good company for product advertising. 


Versatile, fast-paced editorial material that delivers needed applications 
information for all the broad, multiple interests and multiple functions 
in the field of automatic control is one of the elements that helps create 
an effective buying atmosphere. 


Hard working, "shirt sleeve" advertising to this fast growing field gets 
sales leads as well as builds acceptance in this market. 


The control engineers and/or the engineer-designers who build, apply and 
operate control equipment, instruments, systems and sub-systems are not 
one man. They are MEN of many titles, functions and engineering degrees. 


Attracting and holding their interest as prospective buyers is a special 
task. It is a task for the Industrial Magazine that gives them work material 
which helps with every-day, practical problems of sophistticated and modu- 
lar design, standardization, adaptation, improvement and product applica- 
tions that lead to better operating performances and economies. 

There is a publishing operation edited to serve Buyers in the control 
field which delivers such a sales assist. Its case history records are in- 
teresting and point the way to better sales dollar returns for advertising 
dollars. Examples from SYSTEMS to COMPONENTS follows: 


SYSTEMS 


72 engineering and engineering management men who are readers of this mag- 
azine said they bought 27 airborne computer systems. 
10 reported on the value of purchases. They accounted for more than 
$16,000,000. 
18% said that they bought or planned to buy the airborne computer system 
about which they inquired. 
91 (in another report) said that they bought 91 magnetic control Systems. 
20 reported on the value of purchases. They accounted for more than 
$1,200,000. 
115 said that they bought 36 digital computers. 
20 reported on the value of purchases. They accounted for $15,800,000. 
24 buying decision makers said that in 12 months they bought 27 data pro- 
cessing systems. 
13% said they bought or planned to buy the data processing system about 
which they inquired. 


COMPONENTS 


5,179 engineers and engineering management men, also readers of the maga- 
zine, bought or specified in 12 months over 700,000 control components. 
These components almost ran the gamut of the alphabet from "A" for amplifi- 
ers through "V" for valves. In between were 26 other products for control. 
100% of the respondents to one study buy or specify the product about 
which they inquired. 
64% was the smallest percent of buying or specifying power revealed in 
any study. 
89% reported in another study that they bought the type of product in- 
quired about during a 12 month period. 
80% in still another study had an application in mind for the product 
inquired about. 
32% was the average percent who bought or planned to buy as a result of 
their inquiry. 


continued next page .. - 


( Advertisement) 
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Typical and varied titles show multiple industry locations or functions of 
the engineer-users of systems; AND the engineer-designers who build sys- 
tems by combining basic parts, components, hardware, computers, and/or 
sub-systems, Applications discovered also reveal the same breadth of in- 
terests. 


The editorial formula is no secret. It is found in the all Industrial, 
Government and Military circulation magazine, AUTOMATIC CONTROL. District 
representatives have the helpful facts, the detailed case histories, Com— 
puter-Dex readership scores, its report on ad preferences, and exhaust ive 
market data based on the U.S. Standard Industrial Classification. 


The AUTOMATIC CONTROL Editorial Formula 
which finds so many buyers for its advertisers: 


The editors provide control engineer readers with an authoritative fea- 
ture section devoted to applications work material for the control field 
and an abundance of product news. The editors view all products as com- 
ponents for applications. 


Both its feature and product news editorial material are compactly writ- 
ten and edited for fast reading and immediate use. It is practical, how- 
to-do-it, work-a-day material which helps the engineer and designer in his 
design, operations, development, practical research, and testing func- 
tions. It deals with theory within limitations intended to deliver "why" 
background information when that is necessary. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL's designers and engineers do not design basic parts. 
They apply or design components into elements, systems, Sub-Systems, in- 
Struments, components, equipment and instrumentation. Also, its engineers 
apply the automatic controls and instruments into control, testing and pro- 
duction systems used in the manufacture of basic parts, hardware, compo- 
nents, elements, systems, instruments, computers, equipment and instrumen- 
tation. 


The applications of transistors, tubes, diodes, tubings, valves, connec- 
tors, resistors, cables, bearings, relays, switches, potentiometers, etc., 
that make controls operate are reported with pertinent features, speci- 
fications, performance and reliability in mind. 


Electronic, pneumatic, hydraulic, electro-mechanical and all controls fall 
within the applications province of AUTOMATIC CONTROL readers, 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL editorial material is vitally concerned with control, 
instruments and instrumentation for the Process, Power, and Service In- 
dustries. 


In connection with machine tools, machinery and materials handling or 
packaging, AUTOMATIC CONTROL's applications material has to do with the 
instrumentation or systems that control them and lend automatic operation. 


"DATA Control" is an exclusive, monthly, feature department in AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL. Articles emphasize practical applications of engineering, produc- 
tion, inventory and process control, of all digital and analog industrial- 
use computers, and applications of computers for engineering and scien- 
tific needs. Concurrently and of equal importance are applications of the 
components, systems, and sub-Systems that make up the computer. 


BUYING AUDIENCE 


The audience of AUTOMATIC CONTROL is composed entirely of 50,000 engineers 
in control, design and engineering | management, verified for buying power 
and located with Control Equipment and Instruments Manufacturers and users, 
with Fabricating (including Metalworking), Processing and Service Indus- 
tries, with Computer Manufacturers and users, Government, Military, and 
the Builders of Machine Tools. 


New York 22, N.Y., MUrray Hill 8-8600. 
A Reinhold Publication, 430 Park Ave.., 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


5 Common Mistakes in Profit Analysis 


1. Compensating Salesmen. Are you rewarding 
salesmen for volume produced rather than 
profits? Is your incentive tied to excess of 
quota on profitable sales? Is your star sales- 
man a profit maker? 


2. Sales vs. Profit Performance by Territories. 
A sales territory is an asset much as is a 
machine or piece of equipment. Are you 
getting capacity sales and profits out of 
each territory? 


3. Profit Performance by Channel of Distri- 
bution. Are the efforts expended, as meas- 
ured by costs chargeable to each channel of 


distribution, warranted by the profits pro- 
duced or the profit potential? 


4. The Small Order Problem. How long since 
you ascertained the order size at which you 
break even? Are your salesmen spending a 
disproportionate amount of time with small 
unprofitable volume—with low-potential cus- 
tomers? 


5. Manufacturers Representatives vs. Com- 
pany Salesmen. Have you measured costs 
incurred and resulting increased fixed cost 
when you change to salesmen? 


Are You Making These Mistakes 
In Marketing Profit Analysis? 


By MICHAEL SCHIFF 


Professor of Accounting, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University 


Dividends are not paid out of sales or gross profits. 
Dividends stem from net profits, profits after deducting 
distribution costs from gross profits. It is your task as a 
marketing manager to produce profits, not merely sales 
or gross profits. Your task is to sell the right goods at 
the right prices and at a minimum of distribution cost. 

We are therefore concerned with marketing profit 
analysis. Let us look at some typical marketing manage- 
ment problems and examine the right and wrong approach. 
What decisions would you have made in each of the fol- 
lowing situations, both before and after effective distri- 
bution cost analysis? 


|. Compensating Salesmen 


An effective compensation plan is basic to motivating 
salesmen to produce. Typically, a salesman is paid a salary 
plus some additional compensation in the form of a com- 
mission or bonus with the bonus usually related to sales 
over quota. The determination of the incentive rate is not 
a simple task. Too frequently the rate is set by merely 
copying the practice of a competitor or by sheer guess or 
hunch about what would be reasonable. This is bad 
enough. However, when this rate is hitched to sales over 
quota, the pitfalls are multiplied. There is no test of the 
reasonableness of the rate and sales over quota do not 
assure profits over quota. 

Let us look in on one division of a company selling 
three product lines (A, B and C). Total profits for this 
division have been declining while sales quotas in total 
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have been maintained. In an effort to ascertain the cause, 


the following analysis was made: 


Total “a” se _ ih >” 
Sales ............. $456,000 $200,000 $166,000 $ 90,000 
Gross Profit 156,000 50,000 70,000 36,000 
Gross Profit 
POTORME 6 ocivcces 25% % 40% 
Sales, Salaries and 
Bonus .... 16,600 9,000 


45,600 20,000 


Profit Contribution 

After Sales 

Compensation $110,400 $ 30,000 $ 53,400 $ 27,000 
Source: Airtol Division—Melvo Corp. 


It was noted that line “A” provided $200,000 of sales 
yet it yielded a gross profit of 25%. Product lines “B” 
and “C” contributed the rest of the sales at gross profit 
rate of 42 and 40% respectively. Reference to factory 
cost records indicated that product lines ““B” and “C” 
absorbed far more fixed factory overhead per unit than 
did product line ‘‘A.”’ 

Obviously, a shift away from sales of “A” and into 
“B” and “C” was called for. This was achieved by setting 
a very low salesmen’s bonus rate on sales of “A” and a 
really stepped up rate on “B” and “C.” The planned 
total sales objective would be the same as before but the 
improved product mix that would result in an increased 
gross profit, increased sales compensation and an increased 
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margin after salesmen’s compensation is apparent in the 
following budget: 


Total “A” = 
$456,000 $ 87,000 $249,000 
Gross Profit 174,750 21,750 105,000 
Gross Profit 
Percent F 25% 42% 
Sales, Salaries and 


50,475 4,350 31,125 


Profit Contribution 

After Sales 

Compensation $124,275 $ 17,400 $ 73,875 $ 33,000 
(Source: Airtol Division—Melvo Corp.) 


It was also determined that since factory facilities 
would be used more effectively, there would be a decrease 
in production cost which would further contribute to 
profit. Some of this contribution was earmarked for addi- 
tional promotion expense to back up salesmen’s efforts in 
selling a richer mix of products. 

A compensation plan that is profit oriented rather than 
sales-volume oriented forces one to examine implications 
not merely from a narrow bargaining view—salesman vs. 
sales management-—but from a company-wide profit per- 
formance viewpoint. This is management in its true sense. 


2. Sales vs. Profit Performance by Territory 


Sales (How Sales Chief Can Mislead Himself) 


Territory 
No. Quota Actual Sales 4 
56 $30,000 $31,950 -+$1,950 Good! 
87 22,000 25,512 +. 3,512 The Star? 
90 24,000 14,500 9,500 Very Poor! 
Source: Camden Corp. 


It appears that the salesman in territory 87 is indeed 
the hero, having exceeded quota by $3,512. The fellow 
in territory 56 has exceeded quota by close to $2,000, 
while the man in territory 90 is in a very poor position. 
Frequently bonuses are paid on sales above quota and 
the rewards would go to the first two men. It would also 
seem appropriate to drop territory 90 because of the very 
poor show ing. 

This simple but superficial approach is practiced often 
and leads to erroneous evaluation. A rather elementary 
distribution cost analysis would produce information not 
only on the profitability of the sales in each territory but 
would also relate direct costs associated with servicing 
each territory to the sales and gross profit yielded. 

The sales territory is an important business asset though 
it does not appear among assets on the typical financial 
statement. When you consider the costs that go into 
developing a sales territory—the promotion, advertising 
and missionary costs, as well as the losses during the time 
necessary to develop the territory to a point where it yields 
a profit—a significant sum is involved. This could well 
be contrasted to investment in a machine in a factory. 
The machine is listed as an asset and careful controls are 
set up to assure maximum utilization of the investment. 
What controls are available for maximum profit contri- 
bution by territory? Typically, a sales quota is set for a 
salesman in a territory and this becomes the control. 

Let us look at the case of the Camden Corp., manufac- 
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turer of consumer goods, and three of its territories cov 
ered by three salesmen. A revised analysis was developed 
for each territory and the following comparison made of 
actual sales and costs to quota: 


Profit (How to Pay Fairly for Sales) 


Territory 56 Quota Actual 

Sales $30,000 $31,950 $1,950 
Gross 

Profit 12,000 13,070 1,070 
Direct 

Costs 7,500 7,356 

Profit 
Contri- 
bution 


(above quota) 
(better mix) 


(lower cost) 


$ 4,500 $ 5,714 (more profit) 


Territory 87 

Sales $22,000 $25,512 
Gross 

Profit 8,800 5,984 
Direct 

Costs 5,500 5,334 
Profit 

Contribu- 

tion $ 3,300 $ 650 


(above quota) 
(poor mix) 


(higher cost) 


(lower profit) 


Territory 90 
Sales $24,000 $14,500 (below quota) 
Gross (adequate 
Profit 9,600 5,770 mix) 
Direct 
Costs 6,000 7,394 1,394 
Profit 
Contribu- 
tion $ 3,600 $ 1,624Loss 
Source: Camden Corp. 


(higher cost) 
$ 5,224 (loss) 


Using this realistic analysis we now see that the sales- 
man in territory 56 who exceeded quota by $1,950, 
actually sold a very profitable mix of goods yielding a 
profit in excess of quota in the amount of $1,070 and 
further by controlling his cost of serving the territory 
saved an additional $144 making his profit contribution 
above quota $1,214. 

The salesman in territory 87 exceeded his quota by a 
relatively larger amount but because of a poorer mix 
contributed $2,816 less than quota profit and though 
he did control his cost his profit contribution is $2,650 
below quota. Simple distribution cost analysis forces one 
to stress the profit rather than the volume approach. 

Let us turn to the third territory. Sales are below 
quota as noted earlier. A loss rather than a profit is yielded 
but closer inspection will reveal that the gross profit rate 
on actual sales was identical to quota (409%). Costs far 
exceeded quota resulting in a deviation from budget profit 
of minus $5,224. Recognizing the usual heavy investment 
in a territory, further inquiry must be made before con- 
sidering elimination of the territory. Is the salesman 
doing an effective job? Is he adequately trained and super- 
vised ? Has there been a significant change in the territory? 
These and many other questions need be answered. Finally, 
while the sales in this territory contributed a loss, $1,624, 
this loss would have to be related to the loss in unused fac- 
tory facilities resulting from discontinuance of the terri- 
tory. Essentially, what is being suggested is that the same 
careful evaluation be made when considering dropping a 
territory as would be required before considering disposing 
of a costly piece of equipment. 
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How to help that 
marginal salesman 
make more sales: 


Marginal salesmen comprise 75% of the average 


-O/ 


contribute only 25% of the vo 


hidden abilities. . 


lume. Yet each of these 


i 


which. if revealed, could make him more valuable 


to his company. To develop these abilities, give him the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course. 


THIS ACTION TRAINING 
CAN TURN MARGINAL SALESMEN 
INTO TOP PRODUCERS 


Here’s a sales course that makes sense. The salesman 
learns by doing. He practices the selling of his own prod- 
uct or service in a unique sales laboratory under the 
experienced eyes of thoroughly trained instructors. Our 
course is not a short-term pep-up course—the effects of 
our training are lasting. You will see the evidence of this 
in your sales reports. 


The salesman can take the course on his own time. 
without interfering with his daily calls. 


Decide now to free yourself of one of your toughest 
tasks—teaching professional selling principles to your 
salesmen and then seeing that they use these principles 
in their day-to-day selling. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
Sales Course 


15 West 46tt eet, New York 36, N.Y. 


e Dale Carnegie Course 
n Effective Speaking, Leadership, and Human 
DALE CARNEGIE elations 
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9 ways the Dale Carnegie Sales Course training helps sales- 
men sell MORE! lL. Phey learn the easy way to get the 
attention of the prospec t. 2. They learn how to make the 
body of the sales talk convincing and challenging. 3. They 
learn how to arouse desire. 4. They learn how to avoid 
talking past the psychological moment by watching for 
buying signals and by using trial closings. 5. They learn 
how to lead up to and make a successful close. 6. They 
learn how to answer objections. 7. They learn how to ask 
for the order and get it. 8. They learn how to stay en- 
thusiastic, to develop self-confidence. 9. They learn how 
to organize their work. 


Now available in 151 cities! Whether your salesmen are 
local or scattered all over the map they can now profit 
from identical training. If you’d like to see for yoursel! 
what the course is like, you and your salesmen are welcome 
to visit a class in any city at any time. Please write on 
your company letterhead, or mail the coupon for details. 


eeereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 
Dept. SM 5930 / 15 West 46th St., New York 36, New York 


C) Send complete information relating to the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


(CD Send name and address of Dale Carnegie Sales Course representative near m 


name 
company 
address 


city state 


®@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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3. Profit Performance by Channel of Distribution 


MILLIONS 
OF 
DOLLARS 
9.6% 
ag 


NET LOSS 


NET PROFIT 


_ ALLOCATED 
_ DISTRIBUTION COST 


FACTORY COST 


21.5% 


INDUSTRIAL HOME CONSUMER AUTOMOTIVE 
OFFICE 
AND 
U.S. GOVT. 


IS THE CONSUMER LINE really more profitable than 
industrial? 


Evaluating performance by channels of distribution is 
a frequent task of marketing management. The Beta 
Abrasives Corp., manufacturer of abrasive products, was 
for many years a leading supplier in the industrial and 
automotive markets. 

Some years ago, after an intensive market survev, Beta 
decided to enter the consumer field catering to the do-it- 
yourself market and selling through hardware stores. The 
survey indicated a potential of some $20 million a year 
at a relatively high gross profit. It was expected that with 
an effective advertising and promotion program, Beta 
could secure about one-half of the potential market. Beta 
entered the consumer market but after some years did not 
quite reach the projected share of market. 

It had been this company’s practice to review per- 
formance of its several channels of distribution (industrial, 
home office and government, consumer, automotive). 

The regular report showed gross profit for each chan- 
nel and distribution costs allocated on the basis of sales 
dollars. On this basis, the consumer line looked very profit- 
able, automotive and industrial just fair, and government 
and home office sales showed a loss. Faced with a declining 
share of the market and a low profit relative to the con 


f 
sumer line, the sales manager—industrial and automo 
tive—was in a bad way. A bit of reflection established the 
fact that allocation on the basis of sales dollars assumes 
every dollar of sales requires an equivalent amount of 


distribution gost. A more appropriate report was called for. 
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MILLIONS 
OF 
DOLLARS 
21.6% 
a 


LOSS 
CONTRIBUTION 


PROFIT 
CONTRIBUTION 


_-—— 
DIRECT 
er " DISTRIBUTION Cost 


FACTORY 
cost 


7.0% 
omtiend 


19.2% 
Meypeel 


OL. — —_ cumin il 
INDUSTRIAL HOME CONSUMER AUTOMOTIVE 
OFFICE 

AND 

U.S. GOVT. 


BUT proper allocation of costs showed: 1. industrial 
sales are very profitable; 2. government business is profita- 
ble; 3. consumer sales are unprofitable. 


The chart above shows that the sales manager of the 
automotive and industrial markets was right to demand 
that his management produce a realistic report on costs 
related to channels of distribution. This analysis presents 
an entirely different picture. The automotive and indus- 
trial channels are very profitable, government business is 
profitable also; but the consumer channel is the one pro- 
ducing a loss. This revised picture, which is far more in 
focus than the earlier one was derived by use of basic 
distribution cost analysis wherein the distribution cost 
directly associated with a given channel is charged to 
that channel while the general company-wide cost is not 
allocated at all. The effect is to set forth each channel 
contribution to the general “‘pot” to cover company-wide 
expense and profit. 

After this report was examined, things moved rapidly 
at Beta, and in a constructive way. The entire advertising 
and promotion program was revised ; a new market survey 
was undertaken. It might be well to note that had this 
company’s executives adhered to the initial analysis, 
they would have made a series of decisions which would 
ultimately have led them to bankruptcy since they would 
have focused on the channel which was supposedly turn- 
ing in a profit but in reality was contributing a significant 
loss. Management can ill afford the luxury of intuitive 
judgment of a sales manager, as illustrated in Beta, when 
effective distribution cost analysis tools are available. 
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\ NEVER BEEN 
LARGER... 


Newsweek’s share of advertising 
pages among the weekly news 

and business magazines is at an 
all-time high! One reason: its 
editorial accuracy has attracted a 
much higher concentration of 
executives and technical men— 
the men who mean the most in this 
missile age—than any other news 
weekly. Highest median income 
of any magazine with 1,000,000 or 
more circulation (Starch). 
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NEWSWEEK ... for the Selling Power of Accuracy 
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THE SMALL ORDER PROBLEM 


PERCENT OF 
SALES DOLLAR 


2.1% 2.0 %2.4%2.6%1. 
= kel ae ce 
Pe bee ae 


ee — — A 
Sy 
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UNDER $50 $101 $251 $501 $751 OVER. 
$50 100 250 500 750$1000$1000 


VALUE OF ORDER 


SOURCE: THE HASSETT CORP. DERIVED FROM LONGMAN AND SCHIFF, 
PRACTICAL DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS, RICHARD D. IRWIN INC. 


4. The Small Order Problem 


The problem of the small order is generally encountered 
marketing executives. How difficult it is to develop 
+ > policy without sound information relative to 
Intuitively one is inclined to discon- 
it eithe: 


orders. 
inu icing the small order, suggesting that 
be handled by a distributor or completely discouraged by 
a high surcharge on orders below a certain level. But 
what is the level? 

The experience of Hasset Corp., manufacturer of small 
ol 


uppliances, illustrates the point. Should gross profit be the 


test? It is evident from the chart that orders under 
$50 show the lowest factory cost and therefore the highest 


gross profit, while orders over $1000 show the lowest 


gross profit. This is typical and quite correct as far as it 
goes. The essential feature of orders of different size 


s the disproportionate distribution costs associated with 


th 


] 


e orders, Accordingly, before anv valid decision can be 


made, an analysis of the costs related to each order size 
group must be prepared. The chart shows that when re- 
lated distribution costs are included, orders under $250 
contribute 


show losses while orders over this amount 


profits. A careful review of the discount policy, method 
ot handling orders, as well as related field selling costs 
must be made before any policy can be established relative 
to these non-profitable orders. 

involving a large 
Considei 


which, upon a study of its 


voods 


Manufacturers of consume1 
rietv of style and size tace the same problem. 

case of one company 
customers by volume of business done in a given season, 
stomers 6,U00 ac- 


counted tor 10% of total sales volume. This is but a 


discovered that out of some 10.000 


variant of the small-order problem, sometimes called the 
small-customer problem. These small customers were pur- 
chasing at the rate of between $100-$300 worth of mer- 
chandise per season. At the rate of $20 per dozen, these 
fellows could carry a very limited assortment of style and 
ize. In fact, 406% of the company’s customers accounting 
for 6% of total sales purchased $100 or less per season 
and, at that, couldn’t even carry a full range of sizes in 
one style! This would certainly indicate that a significant 
amount of sales effort had been misdirected. 

An attempt at measuring profitability by relating distri 
bution cost to gross profit by customer class produced some 
interesting information. In this industry, salesmen are com- 
pensated on a commission basis, the commission covering 
salary, traveling and entertainment expense. Because of 
the direct relationship of field selling cost to sales, it was 
- 


al 


scovered that even the customers in the $100 per season 


class were producing a profit. In fact, it might be well to 


expand the number of small customers, since to begin 


with they produce a profit and they are 


potential large 
customers. 

It is evident that there are no pat answers to the small- 
order problem. Like so many other marketing problems, 


they can be dealt with intelligently by analysis. 


Comparative Costs 


Initial Analysis 


Company 
Salesmen 


' $410,000 
\ 


Manufacturers 
Representatives 
$280,000 

0 

0 


Commissions 
Supervision and Control 


Engineering Service 70,000 


Total $280,000 $480,000 


Source: Ralco Flexible Hose Corp. 


5. Manufacturers Representatives vs. Company Salesmen 


The manufacturer’s representative is employed by many 
ompanies to do the field selling job. Some companies re- 
tain this kind of a relationship as a regular mode of 
operation while others resort to manufacturers representa- 


Revised Analysis 


Company 
Salesmen 


Manufacturers 
Representatives 
$280,000 } 

90,000 
60,000 


Commissions 
Supervision and Control 
Engineering Service 


$410,000 
70,000 


$480,000 


Total $430,000 


tives for the purpose of establishing a foothold in the 
market and then proceed to build their own sales force. 
The latter situation is revealed in the case of Ralco Flexi- 
ble Hose Corp. 

This company manufactures flexible metal hose and 
sells this product throughout the country. Several years 
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Here is a much-needed and eminently useful book on sales training, 
written by a man who is dedicated to making training 

pay off, to helping salesmen and sales executives operate 

at full capacity. Edward F. Ruder’s success in the training field 
has been measured by one factor: his ability to get results. 


A “Total Training” Concept 

For the first time all the elements of training are properly 
integrated in a “total training” concept. The newest 
training techniques and principles are given practical 
application... and the author succeessfully meets 

the challenge of nebulous subjects heretofore given only 
“lip service” such as memory, reading, and speech 
improvement. 


Training Supplements Included 
Edward F. Ruder also tells how to get the maximum 
sales from sales training supplements — 
sales meetings, sales contests, sales manuals, 
sales organs, and sales statistics. 

New zest is injected into indoctrination and 
refresher training for salesmen, sales 
correspondents, and sales executives. The 
author also shows how training by mail 
can shed its ivory tower look and 

become a dynamic part of the total 

training program. 

Cutting Thru’ Double-Talk 

In the troublesome areas of recruiting 

and hiring, Mr. Ruder cuts through the 
endless maze of psychological 

double-talk and puts each of the five 

major selection tools in proper 
perspective, Result: a completely 

realistic approach to cutting down 
salesmen turnover. 


The First Book Of Its Kind! 


J. a. 
Marketing 


Stamped in 


WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 


“Genuinely helpful — full of ‘meat and potatoes’ instead of just vague 

eneralities. Congratulations! Everyone in sales training work should 
efit from it.” 

“I enthusiastically recommend Ed. Ruder’s training book. Like so 

many of us who face today’s new and different marketing challenges, 

the author puts his finger on the core of our greatest need: more 

effective, more practicable training. This book will help you as it 

has me. : 

“Here is a complete top-to-bottom treatment of sales training. The 

author looks at. the business end of training: how to translate it into 

dollar sales. An excellent work.” 


The vast fund of subject knowledge by the author impressed me. It 
is also apparent from the depth of his reasoning and logic that he has 
had many experiences and related confabs with executives in the sales 
field.” e 

“This book is full of training ideas that sizzle. I heartily ,recommend 
it for: both sales executives and salesmen who want to get ahead. 


It really shows how to make sales training pay off. 


“A sales training program must be kept up to date. The author deals 
intelligently with the subjects that‘a current. sales training course 
should embrace.” 


Genuine Gold Leaf 
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To: Book Department 
Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us copies “Getting the Sales 
from Sales Training” at $5.95 each. I understand 
that | may return the book within 5 days, if | 


am not completely satisfied. 


| Payment enclosed (postpaid) 

] Bill us (plus postage and handling charges) 
Name 
Company Position 


{ddress 


City Zone State 
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Mail order coupon today! 


“This is the size we use for the Growing Greenshoro Market!" 


GREENSBORO 


Greensboro ff 
News and Kecord V\@® 


Sales Management Figures 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Set off a chain reaction! End up with carloads of sales 
by cashing in on one of the South’s real big super-mar- 
kets—the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s a top shop- 
ping-and spending area, where one-sixth of North 
Carolina’s population accounts for one-fifth of the 
state’s $4 billion in total retail sales annually. This 
makes the Growing Greensboro Market the second 
best in the South and fourth best in the Nation in per 
family retail sales. If you want to pile those carts full 
with your particular product you will automatically 
select the Greensboro News and Record as your major 
advertising medium. Over 100,000 circulation daily. 
Over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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Marketing Profit Analysis 


(continued) 


ago, when sales were about $7 million a year, manufac- 
turers representatives were employed in 16 territories 
covering the U.S. The product had gained ample accept- 
ance and a change to company employed salesmen was 
under discussion. An initial study showed that the repre- 
sentatives were compensated at a flat 4% of sales and 
commissions totaled $280,000. The cost of company sales- 
force, which would include district sales managers, sales- 
men’s salaries and bonuses, traveling, payroll costs, office 
rent and expense, entertainment, etc., was estimated at 
$410,000. Because of the technical nature of the product, 
it was suggested that a group of engineers be assigned to 
assist the salesmen; this would add $70,000 to the cost 
of the changeover. 

In other words, the ‘Initial Analysis” indicated an 
increase of $200,000 in sales costs ($480,000 for the new 
arrangement as against $280,000 for the old.) This was 
the price tag put upon the advantages to be gained from 
a sales force fully controlled by the company as con- 
trasted with the representatives who were independent 
contractors carrying lines in addition to the Ralco line. 

No attempt will be made to weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two methods of field sales force 
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organization. It should be mentioned that there was a 
general disinclination at Ralco to make a change if it 
meant an extra $200,000 in expense. The advantages of 
a company sales force, while significant, could not be 
justified at this price. 

Before giving up the idea, a ‘Revised Analysis” was 
developed. It shows that although the manufacturers 
representatives were compensated on a commission basis, 
there were costs incurred in supervising and directing 
them and these costs when reviewed amounted to $90,000. 
In addition, the representatives did require engineering 
service and it was furnished by the design and develop- 
ment department. A review of these services showed that 
they came to $60,000 a year. 

The ‘Revised Analysis” (p. 62) shows that the re- 
organization plan had a price tag of only $50,000 above 
the old arrangement and not $200,000. Of course, this 
changed the company’s attitude on the proposal. 

The cases cited illustrate how effective analysis of 
distribution costs were used to avoid errors in profit 
analysis. Of course, more refined techniques have been 
developed to cope with complex situations. Simple or 
complex, analysis and control of distribution costs is 
basic to the profit maximization role of today’s marketing 
manager. ® 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


THE LADY AND THE LIZZIE: Tow- 
ering above Ford’s new ’59 model is a 
vintage piece of Fordiana. She’s a 
1999 brass-radiator Model T and she’s 
the conversation piece of Ford’s 50th 
anniversary celebration. She’s on tour. 


A 


A piece of nostalgia rolled off a 
20th Century assembly line last fort- 
night. 

The “piece”: a fire-engine red, 
1909 Model T Ford. The only thing 
that separated it from its vintage 
sisters — most of which are in muse- 
ums—was its color. The favorite saw 
about Fords of that year was “you 
can have it in any color, provided it’s 
black.” 

But this Ford, assembled on the 
Ford Motor Company’s Mahwah, 
N. J., lines, is a special car. It was 
put together with tender, loving care, 
to mark the company’s 50th anniver 
sary. And it rolled off an assembly 
line along with gleaming, new 1959 
Fords, to which it bears not a whit 
of resemblance. Not much work got 
done at the plant that day. And de 
spite the fact that Ford is frantically 
building its new models in an attempt 
to beat Chevrolet, no one at the plant 
seemed to mind. At the end of the 
long assembly line, with hundreds of 
workers and officials standing by in 
salute, the brass-radiator Model T 
was cranked to life and 63-year-old 
Irving Nelson, the plant’s oldest em- 
ploye, had the honor of driving it to 
a hastily-improvised test track. There 
it “raced” a current model. 

Ford could think of no better way 
to mark its golden anniversary than 
to assemble this unlovely, altogether 
wonderful car. For almost 20 years 
of its 50, the Model T was Ford’s 
mainstay. Old Henry Ford loved it 
and so did some 15 million people 
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who bought T’s for their durability, 
their ease of repair and those other 
homely virtues which made it at once 
the butt of a million jokes and the 
best inanimate friend of its owners. 

It wasn’t easy to put together this 
red grandpappy. It is number 839 of 
its model and, as George Gobel says, 
“You can’t hardly find that kind no 
more.” It took a lot of detective work 
to get the pieces that eventually came 
down the Mahwah line as a whole 
car. The body and chassis were dis- 
covered in Flint, Mich.; a furniture 
dealer and antique car fancier, John 
Skaff, owned them. But it took a 
coast-to-coast search to unearth the 
brass lamps that flank the radiator. 
They were found in an antique shop, 
where they were advertised as the 
perfect decoration for the garden 
lamp post. The seats, when located, 
were shot. Ford had them rebuilt 
and covered in leather. Finding 
wheels presented such a problem that 
a custom shop had to fashion them. 

When the car was completed it 
represented one of the 1,000 two- 
lever Model T’s built and while 
Ford won’t say how much it cost to 
get the old car on its wheels and run- 
ning it does admit to a present valua- 
tion of $5,000. (A purist would prob- 
ably repaint the car its original 
black.) Ford built over 10,000 cars 
that year. But the company decided, 
in midstream, to switch back to foot 
levers from the gear shift lever it had 
introduced on Model T’s. The pub- 
lic didn’t like its T’s improved. 


Model T Is Reborn 


he big assembly line didn’t exact 
ly mate up with this Model T. Most 
of the assembly was done by a tean 
of six expert mechanic supervisors 
who worked at their own pace while 
"59 after ’59 rolled past. 

Some statistics are in order: The 
1909 Ford, says the company, repre- 
sented 86 weeks of salary for the 
average buyer. 


Today’s counterpart 
represents only 26. The 1909 car is 
two and one-quarter feet higher than 
today’s model. 
weighs only 1,200 pounds, has a four- 


It is six feet shorter 
cylinder 22 horse 
power. It gets 13 miles to the gallon. 
Ford says its current 
model gets 24. The 
Model T was an optional “extra. 
(Many people preferred to crank 
themselves. ) 


engine of just 


six-cvlindet 


starter on the 


Bumpers, too, were op- 
tional equipment. ‘Traffic, in those 
halycon days, wasn’t much of a prob- 
lem. 

It wasn’t until May of 1927 that 
the last fabulous Model T came off 
Ford’s assembly line. Old Henry had 
finally had to buckle under. The 
competition had done in the Model 
T. In its place came the Model A. 
It was a nice little car. But it looked 
like other cars. And there are senti- 
mental Americans still living who've 
never forgiven old Henry for making 
a lady out of Lizzie. 

Ford’s 50th anniversary Lizzie is 
now in the Henry Ford Museum of 
the Edison Institute at Dearborn 
Future generations will probably; 
make pilgrimages to its shrine. 


Santa Claus Gets Only One Third! 


Edward F. Dorset, president, Christmas Club a Corporation, has just 
released an analysis showing how the $1,365,000,000 in 1958 Christmas 
Club savings will be disbursed when the savers get their cash this month: 


How Disbursed 


Amount 


Percent 


Christmas purchases 
Permanent savings 
Taxes 

Insurance premiums 


Year-end bills 


‘ 


Miscellaneous 
Education 


Mortgage payments 


$420,966,000 
$390,800,000 
$1 36,910,000 
$126,808,000 
$ 77,668,000 
$ 75,621,000 
$ 56,374,000 
$ 41,360,000 
$ 38,493,000 


31% 
28% 
10%, 
9%o 
6% 
6%. 
4% 
3%o 
3%o 


$1 365,000,000 


100%, 


Not All the Saving Is for Xmas! 


By HARRY WOODWARD 


\s you 

*n are getting round-shouldered in 
an effort to bring meaningful little 
Ameri- 
cans. ‘hese Americans are anxiously 
hing for the man in the blue 
They're 


. ee = 
read this the nation’s post- 


envelopes to some 13 million 


watc 
uniforn even prepared to 
meet him at the front door. For he’s 
brin tl Christmas 


ng them money 
money. They members 


oO} 
~! 


tmas Clubs are 

in the money 

, it—a grand total of 
365,000,000. They are, however, 
in the number of par- 
The recession took its toll. 


down 


‘in spite of depression or infla- 
threats,” says Edward F. Dorset, 
president of Christmas Club a Cor- 


poration, (that’s the proper way to 


tion 


write the name), “people have learned 
of accumulating dollars that 
ndividual financial se 

es to back his 


range as it might seem 

tf Christmas Club 
money is spent on Christmas. Surveys 
made by the group show that Christ- 


66 


mas purchases will use up a mere 
$420,966,000 of these handy annual 
checks. Only $30 million less than is 
spent on gifts will find its way into 
permanent savings. Insurance premi 
ums will take $126,808,000. And the 
taxes-that-are-always-with-us will si 
phon. off $136,910,000. Year-enc 
bills—merchants will be glad to hear 

will account for $77,668,000. And 
to keep the old 


scratch these same members plan to 


homestead up to 
sink almost $75,621,000 into house 
hold furnishings. 

The 1958 payoff is the largest in 
the history of the Club. It represents 
an increase of 3% over 1957. The 
average member will get a check fo: 
$105. Of 7,900 institutions that are 
Club members, 189 had clubs in ex- 
cess of $1 million each. 

New York, the 


1 ] 


populo Ss State 


country’s most 
leads the nation in 
Club members, with 2,641,840 en 
down from last year's mem 
for a total of $281,861,000. 
it California, the second 

in population, falls well behind 

Eastern states. Pennsylvania is 
-cond to New York with almost 1,- 


bership 
} largest 


676,301 members who'll get $184, 
176,000. New Jersey is third. But 
Californians are catching the Christ- 
mas Club habit, too. This year Cali 
fornia is in fourth place with 968 
584 members for a total of $131, 
029,000. 
This iS, 
consecutive year in which Christmas 
Club funds will top a billion dollars. 
Christmas C members are, by 
and large, a vour group. Nearly 
25 and 44. 
And to get more members of all ages 
the Christmas Club people use the 
A heavy news- 
News 


papers carrying the ad messages have 


incidentally ; the seventh 


half of them are between 


forces of advet tising. 


paper schedule ran this year. 


a paid circulation of over 27 million. 
In addition the group uses Car cards 
traveling displays, one-sheet posters, 
taxi posters, three-sheet posters, Rail 
way Express trucks, roadside outdoor 
posters and displays, radio and TV. 

Christmas Club a Corporation has 
been around since 1910 and from the 
have been 
( Plenty 
of bankers hate themselves for not 
having t 


beginning its operations 


characterized by simplicity. 
g thought of the basic plan 
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NIE W trom Kodak Cy 


...a Single-case, portable 
16mm Pageant Projector with 


BIG SOUND 
and PICTURE 


CAPACITY ! 


Here’s a portable 16mm sound projector with plenty 
of power for use anywhere. 

The new Kodak Pageant Projector, Model AV- 
255-S, has a 25-watt amplifier that delivers a// the 
sound you need. Used with the matched, heavy-duty 
11” x 6” oval speaker in baffled case, it’s right for 
large rooms like lecture halls, laboratories, and 
libraries. 

Teamed up with the Kodak 12-inch Deluxe 
Speaker (or built-in speaker systems), it’s fine for 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. 


BIG pictures to match 

With this new Pageant you can use the extra-powerful 
1200-watt lamp. This, along with the Super-40 Shutter 
that puts 40° more light on the screen than ordinary 
shutters, gives you plenty of light for “‘long throws” 
and big screens. 


No time out 


ALL Pageant projectors are permanently lubricated. 
This ends forever the biggest.single need for main- 
tenance. You never take time out for oiling—never 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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keep records. Your Pageant is ready to go on with 
the show whenever you are. 
Compact, colorful, budget-priced 


The new Pageant, Model AV-255-S, comes in a single 
case, finished in an attractive tan. It lists for just 
$535*—a small price for such BIG performance! 


See it and hear it at your convenience at 
any Kodak AV Dealer’s. Or, write for details. 


*Price is list and is subject to change without notice. 


 Shatterproof, Clear Plastic Containers 


for Packaging individual comporients! 


* For individual packaging or kits * Wide range 

of sizes ¢ 1/5 the weight of glass « Lower ship- 

ping costs * Can be printed or decorated * Low 

cost « Reusable * Also Available in Color. 
Write for complete prices ond literature 


LERMER PLASTICS, INC. 
538 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. 


PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS IN PLASTIC CONTAINERS SINCE 1919 


Gateway to 
the MOON 


te at Cape Cana 
Base n Bre 
larida counties where r 


fsell Miam lar and Tainna pane 


Down in Orlando, Fla. we have just started print- 
ing on our big new $212 million (including building 
and color gadgets) 8 unit Hoe Color Convertible press, 
fully equipped with all the latest devices to insure the 
best color printing possible 


We've already announced new LOWER COLOR RATES 
That’s not all. Now, we are proud to announce 


OVER 100,000 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


[in a City of 85 thousand] 
Plus: NEW ABC CITY ZONE FIGURE 


171,168 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 


“Ask Branham about Sentinel-Star Color” 


first.) The Corporation owns the 
copyrighted Christmas Club idea. In- 
dividuals can save any amount from 
a quarter to $50 a week. At the end 
of 50 weeks—the duration of a Club 

the individual gets a check for the 
amount he has deposited. 

This small miracle of banking sim 
plicity works for two reasons. It sets 
up a system of regular payments and 
it provides an easy schedule for mak 
ing the payments. Despite the fact that 
savings banks report the biggest de- 
posits in history, people don’t really 
like to save. They will save, however, 
for a definite purpose. And _ since 
everyone has some special purpose 0 
project in his head, the Clubs have 


1 7 
Deen successrul. 


Other Clubs Start 

As a direct result of this the Christ 
mas Club people have set up othe: 
types of Clubs: They now have a 
Tax Club and a Vacation Club and 
even an All Purpose Club. 

The founder of Christmas Cl 
gentleman named Herbert F. Rav 
died a few years ago a wealthy 
He ran the business almost 
handedly for 37 vears. He wa 
man to his finger tips and he « 
look like St. Nick. Neither did he 
resemble Mr. Dickens’ Scrooge. He 
looked like the businessman he was. 
He got his idea for what became the 
Christmas Club when he learned that 
a bank in Carlisle, Pa., had an awk- 
ward sort of Christmas Club of its 
own. He saw how it could be in 
proved and set up as a big business. 
To convince banks that they should 
institute his plan called for all of 
Rawll’s powers ot persuasion. Banks, 
in that era, weren’t very interested 
in small depositors. Gradually he 
wore down resistance by selling bank- 
ers on the ease of running the clubs 
and the built-in profits. 

To give you an idea of how suc- 
essful — and profitable — the opera- 
tion has become, Christmas Club a 
Corporation has announced a $10,- 
000 “Christmas Club Emblem Con- 
test.” It opened November 15 and 
will close January 15, 1959. The sub- 
ject: ‘What I would like to see on 
the Christmas Club emblem.” There 
will be 171 “generous awards” and 
the contest is open to any member of 
a Christmas Club. The first prize is 
$2,000—which will be, for the win- 
ner, like having a second Christmas 
in early Spring. 

The contest, incidentally, is called 
“The Herbert F. Rawll Memorial 
Awards Contest.” 

Mr. Rawll was visionary enough to 
know that you have to spend money 
to make money. He’d approve. ® 
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ONE CARD 


for all these services 
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mblem 
itals\/ Restaurants \ Nigl 
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rists and gift shop 


s many other services 


SIGN OF WELCOME—THE WORLD AROUND 


This handsome gold-and-black emblem, displayed 


at fine places the world over, says: “Your signature, with your 


American Express Credit Card, is as good as gold here!” 


THE CARD THAT BRINGS UNIVERSAL RECOGNITION—BECAUSE If you appreciate the practical value and prestige of credit, 
IT OFFERS THE MOST OF ALL! Wherever you go, you'll notice as a modern way of life, you will certainly want your own 
this handsome emblem. And you'll notice more of them American Express Credit Card 

every day. For every day, new facilities are added to the The coupon below is for your convenience 

American Express Credit Card 

Among them are restaurants, hotels, motels resorts, night : Pecite ae eal Phantine ‘ sila , a eaaian a allah ot gag 
clubs, car rentals, auto service and repairs, gift shops, florists, Box 1885, Church Street Station, New York 8, N. ¥ 
telegrams and cables, theater tickets, stenographic services, nena ene ae Gi RINT He ak Remmaonte Savane Sees See 
parking facilities — and transportation, cruises, tours, sight- 
seeing at American Express offices and at travel agents dis 


playing the emblem — plus many other services. 


For this is the credit card backed by the American Express 
Company, with 108 years of financial stability and integrity — 
—and an established reputation in world-wide travel, finan- Business or Firm 


Fee. $6.00 a year. Additional cards billed to the same account, $3.00 eact 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


cial and other services. 


seer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. «¢ 400 offices in principal cities of the world 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 7 TRAVEL SERVICE * MONEY ORDERS * FIELD WAREHOL si Ne * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING * FOREIGN REMITTANCES *® FOREICN TRAFFIK 
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"Selling Begins with Advertising’ 


So says the president of Behlen Manufacturing, whose sales 
of products for farmers have risen from less than $3 million 
a year to over $16 million, in five years. Behlen invests 


never less than 2.5% of sales volume in its advertising. 


By JACK BERNSTEIN 


Plant No. 2 addition were 
tober 28 at a ‘“‘Mavor’s Day” 
tion when mavors of 43 surt 
towns took part in the festis 
. (So designated by Unio 
Behlen is a 97-acre indu 
the n iin 


ies @asft of 


Tl? 1 } 7 + 
Illinois implement dealer on a Sl, 


300.000 order f the well-know: 


B hle tTrameie n tal bu lings an 


1 
I b] es 


Selling begins with advertising the 
product, its dependability and its 
price.’ — Walter D. Behlen. presi- 
dent, Behlen Manufacturing Co. 
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Vators oth es. 


Joseph l 
Sales Division. ‘They « 
managers who 


Dm a 
appoin 


i ee. At Sunday Dinner: 
pings et ee Company Policy 


ind sellin 
ids out cie 

C. Vincent Jones is general sales 

manager of Behlen Manufacturing 

Co., Columbus, O. Has been since '45, 

when annual sales were $400,000. To 

day’s volume: $16-18 million. He’s 

married to Walter Behlen’s sister, says 

“many a company policy is formulated 

at a family gathering on Sunday.” 

Sometimes Vin isn’t there; he spends 

a third of his time on the road. He 

likes to call on customers with the 

division supervisor and territory man 

ager. “In selling,” says he, “70 of 

success is in selling yourself. The 

balance is knowing your product and 


selling your firm. 


} +} 


las «been 


} 


Dudvet never Viti , 


or, Farm and Powe 
volume.” LPGA Times, Butane 
] expend t e tor Grain and Feed R 


‘ . , 
S400) OOO il na Feed Journals. 


\ iverage. 


reason the Behlen grain drve 


don -d the industry w confide 
Iryer sales. confidence 
Behlen sells principally t 
| that’s where it 
~ ‘| he seed To! Jehlen 
planted not on \l idison Aver 
farms where GSN Jones te 
Kansas City advertising 
man Bob Sanford to intery 
soil about what they look for ino 


in agricultural implements and what 


a 1956 program 
they need to make their 


nto one ad a whole tat 
An annual $142,000 pr me f lucts. The idea was 
expenditure is scheduled in bu farmers know that the firm was 
and consumer magazines. ” atu han a blacksmith p in Columbus. 
rate the farm market, the following The company arted on a $100 
publications are used: (1) = Sta down payment in 1936 as the “One 
Farm Papers over the 14 states; (2 Minute Electric Soldering Iron Con 
National Farm Magazines—Cap per pany” in Walt’s basement. 
Farmer, Successful Farming, and Walt notes: “Advertising is 
Farm Journal. In addition ads are ! Oo! specialists. | only oversee the I iker 
placed in business magazines covering advertising.” ! the superiority of 
the farm equipment dealer, LP gas The ad showing the entire line \s Jones points ou 
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A FREE SERVICE FOR MEETING AND EXHIBIT PLANNERS 


It's no longer a painful task to find just the right site for your large or small meeting, 
traveling show or special convention. Just write down these facts: 


1. Number of people to attend 
2. Number of days to run 
3. Probable dates 


4. Preferred areas or cities 


5. Hotel and exhibit facilities you require 


All you have to do is to send these facts to Meeting-Site Service (a division of SALES MEETINGS' 
Research Department). Without charge, a check will be made on the availability of the facilities you 
seek and recommendations will be made. With the list of possible sites, you will receive color brochures 


to help you make a decision. For this free service, simply write: 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


Sales Meetings Magazine 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to recommend organizations qualified to assist you 
with any services or products you require in conjunction with your meeting or show. 


only manufacturer of corn crib equip 
ment that draws our own wire, does 
our own mesh welding and galvanizes 
after fabrication. To keep costs down, 
we manufacture nearly all of our 
own parts for our dryers.” 

The Behlen keeps its 
ears tuned to the requirements ot 


company 


farmers and stepped right in with its 
Behlen Purchase Plan when Walt 
learned that farm owners were hav 
ing trouble getting equipment because 
of the lack of ready cash. 

Jones is quick to explain, however, 
that this plan is not an effort to re- 
place local financing. In many in- 
bankers 
and finance men approve loans when 
they learn Behlen will handle them. 

“When a. farmer finds out he’s 


going to have a good crop, he starts 


stances, he says, reluctant 


hunting for equipment. Several sources 
of loans take time which the farmer 
cannot spare. Our plan is an accom- 
modation with low bank rates. We 
can get approval overnight, by return 
inail. We eliminate red tape and put 
common sense and neighborliness into 
financing,” Jones reveals. 

[he company was able to introduce 
this plan as a result of an agreement 
with the Omaha ‘National Bank, the 
financing agency. Low-cost protec- 
tive insurance is also included in the 


deal. 
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Another 


merchandising 


feature of the Sehlen 
effort is the Early 
Buying Discount arrangement. ‘This 
is given to customers who make pay 
ments before April 1. The campaign 
begins the latter part of November. 
It is hit hard February 
and March. 


Close contact with the 


in January, 


dealer is 
maintained through direct mail, let 
ters, flyers, product literature and 


“Dealer News,” 


issued for them. 


a special publication 

There is a steady 
How of mail to the dealers. 

“All these efforts, the advertising, 
merchandising and close contact with 
dealers through territory managers 
and line sales officials are part of the 
whole picture of reaching the ulti 


mate consumer, Jones comments. 


Behlen Goes To The Fair 


An example of year-round efforts 
to get close to the consumer is the 
$40,000 budget for fairs, farm dem 
onstrations and meetings. 

“We exhibit at all state fairs and 
many county fairs where we demon- 
strate the operation ot our equipment. 
We answer all questions. Also, there 
is a Behlen booth at many special 
events such as implement dealers 
conventions, farm equipment associa 


tion meetings and national 
grams,” Jones remarks. 

President Eisenhower was at the 
recent National Corn Picking Con 
test in Cedar Rapids in the middle of 
October. “‘And so was the Behlen 
rew,” Jones adds. 

‘Print, radio and exhibit 


ing are blended together, giv Ing pro¢ 
ict education and _ identification 
fore customer contact at the 
Prospe ts know quite a bit about 
products before they get to the 


and then they look us uy 

Actual sales are made at the fairs. 
The company also gets a lot of leads 
and passes these on to the appropriate 
dealers. In many cases this is 
final demonstration. As a rule, farm 
ers won't buy without a demonstra 
tion. While all farmers are not from 
Missouri, they ; insist on being 
shown. 

The Building Division, which is 
rapidly expanding, operates in seven 
states. Most of the company’s sales 
dealers 
who sell and put up the frameless 
metal buildings made of heavy gauge, 
channel ridge panels. 


representatiy es are erection 


In cases W here 
the dealer is unable to do so, the 
company will handle the construc 
tion. 


Any report on the Behlen Manu 
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1 Most Effective Means of 
seme! Cataloging to the Oil 


y 


eee! Producing Industry 


The ComMpPositeE CATALOG purchasing and 

specifying reference source for the oil drilling-producing 

industry has proved to be, over a quarter-century 
eee the most effective means of cataloging > oil 
producing industry 
Designed to help you sell, the COMPOSITE CATALOG 
COMPOSITE CATALOG places your catalog material at more than 13,000* buying 
OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 

A Specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 


locations, in easy to use, easy to file, and hard to lose form 
and reprints of your catalog data can be furnished at 
nominal cost 


Be sure your Catalog 


* Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-430! buying reference 


* New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

+ Chicage (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

* Cleveland (16), 20800 Center Ridge Road, EDison 3-1650 GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 

+ Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., CHerry 2-921] World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 

* Dallas (8), 1808 Sylvan Drive, Riverside 7-7344 

+ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Park 
LUdiow 7-1219 


Call the Gulf office nearest you today for complete details. 


* Usage surveys among oil industry buyers show that between two 
and three key men regularly refer to each COMPOSITE CATALOG issued, and 
. 


eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseesese® prefer its use as a time saving reference source 


facturing Co. would be incomplete t adopted 
without mention of Walt’s personal 

ty and philosophy. In the first place » became an expe 

no one is called ‘Mister’ at Behlen ul “al theory 

\n air of informality exists there bomb received’ wide 
which is probably unequaled in any ? 
manufacturing plant of its size. 

ire no plant guards in the East Ce 

tral Nebraska factory which employs > building is now a tou 


than 900 persons at the peak i thousands 


more 
season. ‘olu is, “the City of Powe 

Because he was a - 

way Express driver and 

out 16 forms of everything, 

a healthy dislike for paperwork. 

seldom writes letters, and the phone ince he was born on today, work 

is his principal means of communica ‘ounty farm, he knows the farm sit mx fAcient 

tion. John Quinn, a Kansas Cit t ll. ut once he 

public relations man, recalls that in 

the four and a half years with the ne ure I isking hook 


Columbus manufacturer he seldom at soon was outmoded by the me mand market. 


received a letter from him. chanical harvester which picked the keep production 


Walt practices and preaches the orn and husked it in a single opera ate at a 

Golden Rule. His office is always tion. After he paid off his debts more efficient farn 

open. Once when celebrities re Walt resolved to stay one leap ahead prices seek thei: 

conferring with him, Behlen inte of the industry from then on. He eficient farm 

rupted the conversation when a has, too, as his crop dryer and 17 cipal « 

worker in overalls stood at the doo other successful prod icts demonstrate. ture.” 

holding a bearing. Walt excused Fiftyish, of sturdy frame, tall and As te 

himself, beckoned to the man and with thinning blond hair, Walt is of “While we realize that 

took care of the problem. He never German descent, as are most of the sible to continue to pile up sury 

wants to hold up the produc tion line. settlers ot Columbus. He doesn't this practice has not reac hed ila 
For a man who waited until 23 to smoke, has only an occasional cock proportions, especially when yo 


complete his high school education, tail. He takes pride in his new home sider possible emergency needs. 
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New Salesman’s Incentive: Stamps 


North American Van credits stamps redeemable in mer- 


chandise with solving a problem that payments of cash to 


its agent-salesmen had failed to lick. It's a new twist. 


+ 


How to tin ila e agent salesmen 
| 


to sel] a needec customer service 


posed problems in motivation and 


inication which we were able 
a basically conventional 
r, but with a “new twist.” 
North American’s world head- 
IBM record of house- 


goods moves showed that when 


ters our 


a company pays for an employe move, 
shipment is usually well insured 
at the insistence of the company. 
These moves constitute 33% of our 
business. 
However, when a householder pays 
own cost of moving he is not as 
ikely to request such protection for 
is goods and furnishings. Such moves 
constitute about 22% of our business. 
With 
Pe 


hinking motorist drives without auto 


today’s trafic hazards, no 

1 1 
mobile insurance, and most states 
now require it. 

; 

Household yoodas movers are re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to provide insurance on 
goods carried, but like most 
lated insurance, the limits are poten- 
Salle alien ‘ | ” 
ially short of “‘full value protection. 


Our records fon early months 


By WILLIAM L. SNELTJES 
Vice-President of Sales 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 


of 1958 show only 66° of house 


holder-paid moves were fully covered 
+t 


and the average rate of protection 


was tar short of $1 per pound of 


weight, which we regard as an ave 
age minimum 1 customer is to 
enjoy adequate protection. 

Our problem in rendering com 
plete service was to stimulate agen 
salesmen to sell more full value pro 
tection (we call it “FVP’’) on more 
household paid for by the 
ho iseholder. 

Sales of FVP are not commission 

| 


able, and the obvious solution seemed 


moves 


to be a commission-sales arrangement. 
Our records showed this had_ been 
tried at a cost of $12,000 for one 
year with no increase in sales of 
FV P. We concluded that 

isn't everything’ to successful sales 


men. Some other incentive was need 


“money 


ed, perhaps a contest. 

Previous experience indicated that 
a “standard” contest would probably 
not succeed with our agent-salesmen. 

With the problem well defined 
and avoidable detours well marked, 
we employed counselors of Willis S. 
Martin Co., Inc., and brainstormed 


eventually was labele 
ree Valua 


if 
— ) 
ulue Prote 


what 
“PVP for FVP,” « 
Prizes TO! Full \ 


program. 


{ 


Instead 


wrote in response 
tory bulletins s 
headq larters.”’ 
In order t 
SCOriIng method 
than a conventional ‘“‘point 
We considered p 
company-identified stat 
ng them 
available met 
But afte: 
more convenient 
known ‘| op Value 
Value I nterprises, 


nish its merchandise 


che king 


would fu 
prize catalog 


provide certain promotional materi 
] ] 

als, and handle all details of stamy 

redemption, 5 


THE VAN MAN 


It takes a heap of “marketing concept” to get your crate of dishes 
moved from here to there. That’s what 42-year-old William L. Sneltjes 
thinks — and practices. He’s v-p — sales, North American Van Lines, 
Inc. And he’s been largely instrumental in raising the company to 
second place in the moving sweepstakes. North American is topped 
by only one company as the world’s largest moving company. For 
Sneltjes “moved” NAVL into market research, sales promotion and 
public relations programs — none of which had been previously used 
by the firm — in his bid for bigger business. Born in Chicago, he has 
served as ad manager for Eureka Williams Corp., later held a similar 
job for G-E’s Air Conditioning Division. 
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what your prospects 


“know about 


your product? 


If all your prospects knew as much as you do about your product, selling 


would be a snap. 


But they have their own ideas about it, and right or wrong, what they 
“know” becomes pretty important to you when they come into the 
market and have to decide whether to buy from you or from one of your 


competitors. 


One of the accepted functions of good industrial advertising is to give 
prospects a better understanding of a product — your product, its features 


and its benefits. 


The first step in building this kind of advertising is to find out, from 
prospects themselves, what they “know” (that is, what they think they 


know) about your product. 


That’s where we come in. Our trained investigators are prepared to talk 
to your business prospects in the field, to listen carefully as they talk 
freely about your products and those of your competitors. These inves- 
tigators don’t argue; they don’t sell; they just ask questions and listen, 


and they find out what your prospects think...and why they think it. 


Then we can prepare advertising to correct misconceptions — to help more 


of your prospects get to know what you know about your products. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Customer research” is a tool of our main business, which is to create adver- 
tisements, sales aids, handbooks and other literature that help our clients 


sell by helping their prospects buy. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 
In 1933 several “movers” from 
Ohio and Michigan formed a 
“cooperative” designed to func 
tion as a return-load bureau for 
other moving companies. That 
was the beginning of North 
Sell Troy American. By 1940 it was oper 
— ating in 48 states. Today, after 
e 25 years, it has agents and ships 
With COLOR = throughout the free world, is 
= headquartered in Fort Wayne, 

Ind. 


Put COLOR to work for you. 


The Advertising Research Foundation 
reports that product recognition 587 
higher for one-page, four-color ads than for 


black and white. : um] 
FVP s 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS have 
modern equipment to produce high quality 
color ads that have drawn praise and pro- 
duced excellent results for advertisers 

Get in touch now with our Display Adver- 
tising Dept. for details on rates and samples 


of quality work 


household 


od 


THE TIMES RECORD {Faas 


THE TROY RECORD eae selead aon ban 


veLy 0 


salesmen. 
: adin lated from June | 
Troy, N.Y. : I oy 29 matched to FVP 


prov ided e 


‘T V ncentive 
ot ho iseholder- 


were fully covered and 


ge per pound I “ protec 
ANN 


HAA 
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moves were fully covered and the 
average per pound rate of protection 
was $1. September figures show 
70.8% of moves carrying Full Value 
Protection at a continuing higher dol 
lar rate per pound. 

We believe that occasional ‘‘all 
out” incentive programs such as this 
one produce more lasting benefits 
than the statistics indicate. The 28 
mailings used in this promotion di- 
rected to salesmen and their families 
at home addresses, and the TV stamp 
prize rewards which will serve as 
lasting reminders; did this for us: : 

E Fe CREATIVE 
Immediate results: — F ” 
= PACKAGING 

eee ee # BY INTERNATIONAL 

was increased. ; = PAPER 


2 Sales volume of FVP was = BOOSTS RUUD 
ped - B= PACKAGING 

3 ore moves “re covered b 
FVP i the ae an benefit. OUTPUT ye ~ 


> customers 


PER 
; % MAN- 4 
Long range benefits: © vour 


4. Agent-owner enthusiasm fo 
“‘headquarters-sponsored” sales pro 
motion is sharpened. 


5. Agent-salesman cooperation in 
sales activity is improved. 

6. NAVL headquarters to agent- ie In 1956, Ruud Manufacturing 
salesmen sales communication system yr Company asked International Paper 
is established for use in future pro ; f to make a critical evaluation of its 
ees : water heater packaging operation. 


7. Better understanding of FVP \ ee International Paper—using its famous 
DenUints oe CUMEMIETS IS-accuNNpLONEH, ~ tube and cap design—developed 

8. Salesmen are better trained for Z a new container for Ruud to 
continuing sales of FVP. ; replace wooden shipping crates then 

' being used. 

9. Records show that FVP sales 
are continuing at an increased rate Result—immediate savings of 23% in 
as a result of this promotion. ; container cost... 135% increase 


a he . , i « re o1 ¢ 
ee ne ae a | in packaging output per manhour. 


FVP-TV _Stamp-implemented oe No matter what you ship, “Creative Packaging” by 
tive program was near $15,000. Of “ ? re 7 
this, approximately $3,000 was in International Paper can help you ship it faster, safer, 
fees, printing and postage, including more economically. For full details, mail coupon below. 
clerical costs; and approximately $12,- 

000 was expended in TV stamps rep- Your most dependable source of supply... 

resenting prizes to salesmen and their 
families. 


INTERNATIONAL = Ei PAPER 


CONTAINER DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


The “carryover” effects in increased 
sales enable the cost of the promotion 
to be amortized over a time longer 
than the three-month promotional 
period. 
Management regards it as exceed- 
ingly worthwhile, for $15,000, to full details on 
have helped 1,028 agent-salesmen de- “Creative Packaging” 
velop better selling muscles while ;_ by 
providing customers with increased International Paper 
service benefits. ® 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


The Quad-Cities 


il market report on Daven 


i1., Rock Island, Moline and 
ist Moline, Ill., which reveals that 
the Quad-Cities Metropolitan Area 
id County, Ill., and Scott 
n 195 

red position among 
U.S. 2 
Mf 1() the Quad-Cities 1 


gock Islar 


climbed one 


arkets. It is in 
th total popu 
rd among the 19 Standard and P 

' , 1 
nt \letropolitan Areas of Illir 
1 lowa. Only Chicago and 

] 


larger; 50.0% 


oO 


on the Illinois: sic 
it by 1960 the Qu: 
4 population ot 
18% from the 1950 Census. 
ve Buying Income amounts to 
the half-billion 
for > first time in his- 


7.483.000. over 


sales are ip to $337. 
Viewed as a wealthy con 
the Quad-Cities gain in EBI 
. Estimates for 1957 place 
ea 82nd in EBI among the 280 
n the country, compared with 
n population 


climb is justified by 


ompar! 


illion increase in EBI in one 

1 sales in 1957 topped $76 
Nii O the complete 
‘Quad-Cities—One of the First 100 
Markets,” write to Harold E. Swar 
son, Manager, General Advertising, 
Moline Dispatch and Rock Island 
"Argus, Rock Island , III. 


Ju 


report 
port, 


Mass Media Study 
Volume I of “A Definitive Audi- 


ence Study of General and Specialized 
Magazines.” Conducted by  Sind- 
linger & Co., Inc., for Popular Sci- 
is study pioneers a new 
resear( h, i 

be the first t ‘ 
> magazine has underwrit- 
ring itself to ven 

took its cue 

Riesman, so- 

1e University of Chicago, 
suggested that advertisers 
content with de- 
markets rathe1 
than try to sweep the board. The 
study is based on more than 135,000 
telephone calls plus some 14,000 pei 


sonal depth 


be increasingly 


veloping specialized 


interviews with house- 
hold-readers of generalized magazines 
such as Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Better Homes & 


Reader's Digest 


Gardens, 
including compari- 


78 


sons with a specialized medium, PS. 
In making the study, these data were 
sought: actions ; reading ex 


shopping and purchase 


reading 
posures ; 
terns associated with magazine 
editorial 


advertisements are talked abou 


ing; extent to which 


ferred to and used; accumulative 


} 


} 
iseholds possessions d 


expen lit res 


alns 


centrate 


] 
released i 


iree ext ict reports. ‘or vour Copy 


t 
of Volume I, write to Ted Barash 


Promotion Manager, Popular Science 
353 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 


New York 10 


Petroleum Refiner Market 
\ oT d n 


1 


¢ to this latest repor 
gas and petroc hemical process 


sions of the petrole In maus 
the outlook is very good Tor 1958 
ind 1959. Industry 


is estimated at $3,910,000 


capital expansion 


100. Capital spending by the refining 
industry in the U. S. 
S800 1958; 
$750 million; natural gasoline, $95 


million. “hese expenditures, the re 


will amount to 


million i petrochemica 


| are lower than those 
for 1957 but the year 1959 should see 
1957 level. 
of petroleum refining products in the 
U. S. will be up 
by 30%. Covered 


leum’s myriad products ; capital expan 


port points out, 


a pi kup back to the Sales 


in 1958 over 1957 
in the report: petro 


sion; ‘charging capacity, U. S. refiner 
ies; petrochemical capital investment ; 
petrochemical annual production; U 


S. operating material consumption; 


world-wide refinery construction; 


capital spending abroad; similarity of 
refining, natural yasoline and _ petro 
chemical plants; comparison of chemi 
cal and petrochemical industries ; proc 
esses and operations; typical equip 
used; buying power patterns; 
buying influence equipment index; the 
place of the engineer-constructors in 
the buying picture; maintenance ex- 
penditures; identification of buying 
power; plant locations—U. S. and 


ment 


abroad; specialized selling approa h. 
For your copy Fa ts \bout he 
Oil, Gas and Petrochemical P 
ing Industry” te to Gene Hart, 
Sales Manager, Petroleum Refine? 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston | lex. 


rocess 


New Motel Construction 


\ new study conducted among n 
motels under const 
ant motels undergoing maj 
It explores three 


information 


ce o! 
ind const 


sions 


iva lable Tron ( I 
can Motel Magazin 
Ave.. Chicago 3, Ill. 


*rs account for 


retail sales and cor 
ation. And the 
surrounding i! 
ts for 1% « 
1948 the val 


trial o itput h 


coun 
Since 


ng the val le of 
Her leading indu 

Ind 
food and kit 

‘ry (except 

and publishing 
icts, electrical 
1955 and 1956, 91 Iowa 
ture nent er $100 


> 499 
expansion. t Book 


Commission, 200 


Moines 9, Ia. 


Selling by Mail 


Reprint of a talk by Lawrence G. 
Chait before the Third National 
Workshop on Advertising to Business 
and Industry, Association of National 
Advertisers. Titled ‘Nine Priceless 
Ingredients of Success in Sellin 
Mail,” it details all 
ingredients to sell suc- 


the mood 


y to 
Businessmen by 
the necessary 
cessfully by mail; explains 
created by the direct mail copywriter. 
Included is a section on mailing lists. 
For copies, write to Lawrence G. 
Chait, President, Lawrence G. Chait 
& Co., 745 Fifth Ave., New York 
ZZ, Bs ¥ 
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Photo: Ideal Toy Corp 


above is a moon rocket 
Werner Von Braun) 


SPACE TOYS 
designed by Dr. 


will vie with 


DINOSAUR KITS (this is a replica 
of the tyrannosaurus rex of 75 mil 


lion years ago). 


Under This Year's Xmas Tree 


You'll pick up ideas here for gifts to your children or 


grandchildren. You'll learn why kits are popular and how 


they solve retailers’ problems. And you'll be fascinated 


by the realism that has been created in housekeeping toys. 


There’s an ‘“‘anything-you-can-do-I- 
can-do-better” quality about the toys 
Junior and Sister will find under the 
tree this year, so faithfully do they 
adult interests and_atti- 
tudes. Dolls may be infants, toddlers, 
high-fash- 


reproduc 7 


little girls, teen-agers, o1 
ion sophisticates; and those made of 
vinyl look and feel like flesh-and- 
blood creatures. Their wardrobes are 
of great variety and, in some in- 
splendor, with such up-to- 
the-minute touches as the sack, che- 
mise, the Empire waistline. They 


stances, 
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come with permanent wave kits and 
all manner of accessories 
jewelry, furs even an_honest-to- 
goodness mink muff and_ headache 
band. Housekeeping toys are the real 
McCoy, but in 
that bake, irons that 
machines (name brands) that stitch 
with some appliances bearing the 
UL seal. For Junior there is a push- 


miniature: ranges 


press, sewing 


button battery-powered electric razor 


that would probably remove the fuzz 
from his cheek if he had any. 


Realism is carried to an almost 


rockets, n issil -. la inc! 


break the sound ba 
waste disposal equipment 
Most of these come in kit 
] 


displayed in stores as 


and suc 


form, but are 
working models; to the 
| 


dismay 
mothers who witness the phenomenon 
ot i toddle bov ) is 

walk up to a miniature 

Pom-Pom gun he has not 

seen and instinctively push 

doodads to make it swive 

sound off realistically. 


Practically everything you can tt 


hink 
of comes in a kit or set this year. This 
makes everybody happy. It solves 
shipping problems for manufacturers 
and jobbers, and for retailers it saves 
storage space and simplifies deliveries. 
For the consumer, it doubles play 
value, since the owner has the fun of 
assembling, then playing with, the 


79 


Keeps prices down, too. You 
make some pretty impressive 

ings (moon rocket, for example), 
rom a 98c kit. Some prices run much 
higher, though, the kit for Scientific 
Products’ Alpha-1 Ballistic Missile, 
$4.98, and the Cox ‘““Thimble-Drome”’ 
Power1 Models 
Though space, science and trans- 
portation kits take up the most dis- 
play room in toy 


lozens of other do-it-yourself assem- 


running up to $8.95. 


shops, there are 
sly outfits—for weaving, embroidery, 
llinery-making, printing, clay mod- 
g, painting and drawing, bead 

puppet-making, electricity, 
\ includ 
ing skyscrapers and bridges), raffia 
and reedwork and so on and on. The 
would-be jeweler can 

ral 


construction 


woodburning, 


( hoose tron 
making charms, 
Boutique Craft (glit- 


nd rhinestones). or spaneling ; 
and rhinestones), or spangling and 


Kits Tor 


me jewelry, 


ining anything within reach. 
and Doctor sets range from 
elaborate Kidd-E- 

| 


which comes near duplicating, 


Oo an 


docto1 Ss ofh xe. Ex- 
Chemistry Sets 
or all-purpose plus 


as Glass-Blowing or 


Atomic Energy. As an attempt to 
lure girls into this area, there’s a gaily 
packaged, rather glamorous looking 
chemistry set for them. 

This is the first Christmas to bring 
build-it-yourself Dinosaurs into 
American homes, but they will come 
in with fanfare, judging by the re- 
ception given them when introduced 
earlier this year via TV. Ideal Toy 
Corp. has two: Tyrannosaurus Rex, 
who walked the earth 75 
and Stegosaurus, an olds- 


million 
years ago; 
ter of 150 million years ago. Both are 
skeletons, scaled from museum proto 
Revell, Inc., Venice, Calif., 
has brought out some kits for 

bling animals Koala Bea 

Puppy, and Walt Disney’s Perri 
Squirrel, complete with fur. Preci- 
sion Plastics Co., Philadelphia, has 
kits for a Bald Eagle, a Royal Ben 
gal Tiger Head and a Fighting Blue 
Marlin, all with mounting 
ment. 

New also this season is Amsco’s 
“Shirley Temple Magnetic TV Thea 
tre,” with which may be enacted the 
airy tales Shirley has been bringing 


types. 


equip 


to television audiences. Retailing at 


about $5.98. it consists of stage, ac 


tors, props, scenery, and (its chiet 
charm) 
nipulated from under the stage. plat- 
form, cause the actors to move about. 

The trend toward realism in dolls 


magnets which hen ma- 


has been accelerating in recent years, 
but Horsman Dolls, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., has introduced a Bye-Bye Baby 
who forces you to take a se ond look 
to be sure she isn’t a real-life new- 
born infant. Her vinyl head and 
arms add to the illusion, when ma- 
nipulated to simulate thumb-sucking, 
eye-rubbing and other infant activi 
ties. Another popular Horsman item 
is ‘“Perthy” (Percy) 
blonde, wearing pa 
His distinguish 
hen the top of 


t 
} 


a rather homely 
but engaging 
jamas and bathrobe. 
ing feature is that, w 
his head is 
blonde hai 
price, about $5. 

Also new this year is a “Wee 
Three” doll set: 20-inch mother, 13- 
inch daughter 
baby in the mother’s art 
the manufacturer. ‘Tir 


bashed n nis rooted 
] 
| 


stands on Retai 


dressed alike; and 


[ ineeda l 


a favorite, has 

vear and comes 

as a car-bed or 

Pitiful Pearl 

torn ed tron 

a glamorous 

brought up-to-date witl 


+ 


ing Case and change Ol 


Accessories Big Business 

Smart merchandising by the doll 
industry is its success 1 mvincing 
a growing segment of the public that 
the purchase of a doll should be 
ompanied by the purcl 
costume, or preferably 
wardrobe, plus accessor 
dolls are purposely p 
say in the neighborhood of $2, with 
the expectation that with each one 
will be bought a ward 
from five to ten times the figure for 
the doll. In many instances, dolls’ 
clothes are more expensive than the 
equivalent garments for a child. And 
why not? ask the makers. The di 
ference in materials is slight, and it 
is just as difficult, and more tedious, 
to design and sew for a doll as for a 
small child. 

As to dolls’ accessories, the 


robe priced at- 


( 
+ 
i 


Is 


long and varied, including such items 
as combs, gloves, parasols, handbags, 
high-heel (and other) tinted 
stockings. Beauty care is not neg- 
lected: there are permanent 
kits, and a bathroom set containing 
real bath salts, bubble bath, shampoo 
miniature towels. There’s even a per- 
fume kit, from which a little girl 
may formulate (and “package’’) 
scents for herself and her doll. 

Many a parent is probably grateful 


shoes 


wave 
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MORE PROOF 
THAT THE TRIB GETS TO 
TOP DRAWER FAMILIES|... 


The new Herald Tribune Home Study in Nassau and Suffolk 

counties is new evidence of the quality of Herald Tribune 

readership ... shows 94% of TRIB families own their 

own homes and that 40% of those homes are valued at over 

$20,000! These are the quality families that buy quantity... 

the families with more wants, able and willing to buy! 

That’s the big reason why the TRIB gives you more — 


results per advertising dollar! Get complete details... . 
‘ get the top of the New York market... get in the TRIB! Herald Tribune 
TODAY'S WITAL NEWSPAPER! 


230 West 41st Street, New York S€ 


— e A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Pari 
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> trend toward 
clothes, indicated by 
costumes and even 


( mostly Weste n) 


ments. It's a boon 


Takes money to make same... 
Average investment per industrial-worker appa in 
; ve, acceptable as gilt 
was $16,000 in 1957; ave advertisement in tl 
ot the Ladi s V1 
—_ t 


captioned 


almost five times more than 1940! Christmas 
Christmas!” w 


Farm productivity rose faster, too. ees eg a 
a double-decke 


per farm worker $16,813, same year — 


With larger farms, power equipment, dozens of Roy 


l a TOM king 
good farmers make good incomes. warner huck 


bit ot Wester n 


Since Successful Farming families 


‘ are the country’s best farmers — 


Just Like Momm 


Striking evidence 


estimated average cash farm family income 
in 1957 was $10,870—ultra market 


for all consumer goods. And SF 


ductions, 


. ote hose 1 
is unmatched in influence wie 


by any medium. For sales, and balance 
where general media are weak, 


use SF. Details any office. 


Successful Farming ...Des Moines; New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Minneapolis. 


Because it’s safer, 
Wheeton Transit Insurance 
rates are 20% less than 
any other major carrier’s. kits 


vi" a > tei | : : 
A COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING . ‘o = h ) i oo. 
— oS earon % : 


vy Guidance 


Near Leet Yue. wes con OVER 500 which ne aed 


AGENTS IN ALL Educator 


of American manu 


LYON PRINCIPAL CITIES special hobby se i 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 8 and their Dads” 
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kits, for building such devices as 
rockets, satellite launchers. 

‘Top producer of plastic hobby kits 
and H-O scale electric trains is 
Revell, Inc., Venice, Calif... which 
estimates its (retail) 
year at $40,000,000 — approximately 
half the U.S. total. Revell empha 
sizes the ‘authenticity’ of its more 
than 100 kits 
space, sail and steam); guided mis- 
siles ICBMs and Vanguards 


planes (from the Spad to the latest 


volume _ this 


of ships (sea and 


Jets) ; and animals. The ‘‘authenti 
note pervades the catalog description 
of products, as shown in these ex 
‘3-Stage Rocket to the Moon! 
XSL-1 space ship 
with complete interior detail 


cerpts: . 


Scientist-design 


equipped with elaborate launching 
platform, swiveling rocket motors 
movable landing skid i Sei 


Market Grows 
} 


3oth the population and per capita 


expenditures for toys are growing, 
which means progress for the toy in 
dustry. Last vear’s volume (retail ) 
was nearly double that of ten vears 
ago: $1,575,000,000, 1957; 
$790.602.000 for 1948. 


his growth inspires respect 


against 


producers of raw materials, an atti- 
tude which has taken the tangible 
form of bids, through advertising 
for the patronage of toy makers. 
Competition is particularly keen 
among producers of plastics. | Skim- 
ming through recent issues of Play- 
things and Toys and Novelties, edited 
primarily for retailers, we find manu 
facture! targeted full page advertise 
ments of : Morbon Chemical Division 
(Borg Warner) for Cycolac, “high 
impact thermoplastic resin used .. . 
for hobby horses, train parts, rolle: 
skates” Sakelite, for Krene, with 
illustrations of children cavorting in 
the water with big balls, animals, a 
mattress and other inflatables; Cela 
nese, calling attention to its consume! 
Fortiflex, in Good 
+} 


campaign for 
Hlousckeeping, recommending 
product for toys; and United States 
Rubber’s Naugatuck 
Marvinol, tor toys. 
This may or may not be the gayest 


1e 


Division. Or 


Yuletide your child has experienced, 
but he (or she) can have no com 
plaint on the score of choice of play- 
things. There is something available 
for every temperament, trom that of 
the dreamer who yearns to explore 
the Wild Blue Yonder via a space 
toy to that of Little Miss Realist who 
wants to cuddle a doll that behaves 
like a real baby, short of real breath- 
ing. Of course, she’d prefer one that 
breathes and maybe next year’s 
model will. ® 
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PROMINENT USERS OF STRATHMORE CeTTeERHEAD PAPERS 


HI AN IL. 
ine 


rn 


THE 
PATTERN 


A letterhead reflects a compan) 


v’s character Just ass irely 


its products do. It establishes, ine 


quality, indicates the standards it sets for 


OF 


UALITY 


sscapably, a firm’s patter? 


When thos¢ 


standards are high, the letterhead paper selected is very likely to 


be Strathmore. Haviland’s handsome stationery is a most distin- 
guished case in point. Strathmore Letterhead Papers offer excel- 


lence that is recognized at a glance, 
reference your company deserves. 


Haviland & Company was fi 


the kind of s iperior character 


vunded in France by an Amer- 


ican, David Haviland, who went to Limoges in 1842 to manufacture 


china of the superlative quality wh 
ket wanted. It did, and still does. T« 
factories both in France and the Un 
throughout the world. 


LG 


ich he felt the American mar- 


day Haviland China, made in 


ited States, is prized in homes 


TRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FI 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


NE PAPERS 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETT 


ETT ER 


style. “Birth of a Marcin, by An- 
thony & Marietta Marcin. July se 
lection: Babe-of-the-Month Club. 


THE SCRATCH PAD Sects: Uh. 6 Hen aliens. otc. 


nadia ny Thompson A lapidary on his |. lap would 


most likely, 


Riding at anchor at Beach Haven, 
M3. is the three-masted schooner, 
Lucy Evelyn, out of Machias, Maine. 
She has been refitted as a gift-shop 
A hearty eructation to slogan-con- and business is sailing along. 
corner, I may say tests! * 
is who couldn’t fill e “(Grape Nuts is 1 l rom wheat; 
th specific things for which How’s That Again? Dep’t: Quot malted barley; salt; yeast; butylated 
il. Crabbing is Nature’s ing Quote, Don Raihle says that two hydroxyanisole and butylated hydro 
Ten minutes later, we Beverly Hills ad agencies... C. B. xytoluene in corn oil with acetyl tar 
our big gripe Juneau, Inc., and Allen & Marshall trate mono and diglycerides added as 
' have merged as Gage, Booth & chemical preservatives to mai 
e West, Inc. tain freshness; niacin; vitamin B, 
a 


(50 ng Strong’ \ S01 n’ * ] astes good in spite of that nougn 
lerkranz ~heese. Ot! , - Dick Youngblood, ot New York s 
Richards-Barnett, sends an attractive 
bd mailer in greeting-card style, ad 
version: There's noth- tising » firm’s principal bu 
Sales-conte and incentive 
tions u’ l <t SOC ; irity without 
Holiday's Caskie Stinnett tells me . being docked for earnings over $1,200. 
1 1 


ibout the cowardly counterfeiter. He The column received a cute birth- That’s two year ve siblical par 


er made. announcement in book-publishing bu hope you 


and Cohoes, the 
sine ieee 
ight to be very Grammar That Grates 
It is hardly necessary to preface this mild gripe wi 
P that there are more important things in advertising 
could be pumped into Enclist 
r glic 
? with some off-beat ; — 
eS Te ee 


“r, pickpocket, stool On the other hand, I often wonde1 


how we are eV 


kids to know the niceties of good grammar. 


+} 


1 ] 
-veral times a week, tney will hea an announcel 


ld brush their teeth twice a day.” 
ry that everyone is singular and their is plural 
a blank stare. They go bv ear and not the rule-book. 
his Bott-Shots, Chi 


2+ +} ‘ y Ou and I can help to keep Gran mal ‘J hat Grates out ot 
Leo Bott savs ere ale } 
+} 


to in Alaska. Thev’re all ma and TV commercials, but we'll never catch up with the ubiquitous 


‘western’ whose characters wallow in ain’ts and double negatives and 


dropped gs, 


The so-called comic ips 1 > main likewise n 
English. 

The longer live, the more I sympathize with schooltea 
especially the heads of English departments. 

It isn’t anything to write your congressman about, though, and 

there are sometimes extenuating circumstances, such as the one in 

Mo Ors O letin i the story: 

a Walter Otey, 

1 


. a “T know, I know, his English is terrible. But his Scotch is 


mm 


slogan-contest a Cadill: 


u ~ 
y . > “2 > + 
Tits, Ut denan't sor what excellent! 


ng slogan was. That figures. 
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UE CLS case carried the.world over? 


Because smart businessmen know that the new, modern Snapak 
by Schell is tops for distinctive appearance, expert craftsman- 
ship, and convenience. One side of this outstanding file case 
has three roomy pockets for correspondence or records. The 
other side is an open compartment for an extra shirt and toilet 
articles or for samples. A full center flap hides this compartment 
if the Snapak is opened during a business call. Also available 
with pockets on both sides. Made of handsome, durable, top 
grain cowhide . . . in a wide choice of colors, styles and sizes 
Solid leather handles, patented safety lock and reinforced 
corners. 


| b work ; 
My by out of it... 


live out of it... 


} 


Ask for Snapak at your favorite fine luggage shop or « 

SCHELL LEATHER GOODS CO.,INC. on. y 88a} 
ment store. Custom-built bags for your entire sales organization 
rR EINB ATE , O10 also available on request from your Schell dealer. Write us 


for name of your nearest dealer 


EX EC UTIVE S ia | FTS Ethicon, Inc. ... Outdoor Advertising, on 


T. W. Eckels elected vice-presi- Felix W. Coste ele 


IN THE SALES WORLD dent, sales. 


Pabst Brewing Co.... 
Freeport Sulphur Co... . ' 


Allied Chemical Corp. ... Charles A. Wieht 
Arthur Phillips, Jr., named v lent. 
president, Verne W. Aubel, Jr., d The Pfaudier Co... 
rector oft sales, Soly ay Pro ess The Hoover Co. = e audier oO. 6s 
sion. Walter A. Munz named vice 
lent, general manager. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co.... \Mansager succeeds 


; “SS Price Electric Corp. ... 
W. Ben Wofford promoted te sdles Manager, ‘ 
f Don i | eith af p« 


| r 
Hussco Shoe Co.... sales manage 


tional 
Columbia Broadcasting System, William Garvin named 
NE. oes marketing. 


Gus Irving appointed 


brewer le lana rtmant 
wery saies departme 


eld sales manager. 


Republic Gear Co.... 


Edmund C. Bunker amed vice steven S. Gordon appoint 
La Choy Food Products... 
president, general sales mal 
CBS Television Network sales Gordon Swaney appointed to new- 
ly created position of marketing man- Westclox... 


ager. 


dent. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co.... 


Robert C. Shea assumes new post 

H. Adrian Willis appointed dire Latrobe Steel Co.... of field sales manager, consumer prod 
ee aa a ee ES ier? icts, this division of General Time 
or of sales and merchandising. W. G. Dahl named vice-president, 


Cor p 
sales. 


Delta Air Lines... 
a Westinghouse . . . 
Thomas M. Miller named _ vice- The Maytag Co.... 9 
president, traffic and sales administra- Ivan Ingersoll assumes newly- Leonard W. Sr 
tion; Charles P. Knecht advanced to created position of commercial laun- chandise manager, major 
assistant v-p, sales. dry sales coordinator. division. 
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Big Business Gives Big O.K. 


To Marketing Management 


{continued 


however, this 


well-known 


committees 
gement) is generally a 
e€ appointment o1 
membership on the 
rs is generally 
el * 
icancie 
only once 
shifts 
can be made 
< 


president or et 


officer, and. seldon 
4 


DY even the board. 


need 


More on Boards 
the present 

not include 

irketing 

the fact that 

how and background 

consideration in the 


Il view ot 
ma keting know 


was the primary 


ippointment I 58% of the inside 
rs and 69% of the outs 


added 


1 
easonable to suppose that in 


1950, it 
e years, a large proportion 
will be 
boards. \ 
ne companies 
the top market 

was not 


irketing managers 


thei: respectiv e 


knowle _ 

fillis 

rd oak someone pri 
marketing background. 
ions of this would seem 


corporation 


+ 


a 
Indeed, one 
explained it this way: 

marketing 


man; we are 


new ‘top man’ in 
vely young 


y 4 
season Detore we 


of cases. The con- 
efore justified: not 


interesting picture 
vere. In the summer of 1957, the 
Market Department of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University 


approximately 100 


dev el 


} 


ops 


survey ed 


companies that 


86 


from page 35) 


Tran 


Perhaps one other item calls to1 

" . > mtr le Public 
mention: the entry under ublic 
Relations.’ While not included in 
the list of unctions in the 195/ 
checklist, In 
ganization charts issued by spokes 
Marketing Management, 


Public Relations is a part of the mar 


recent or- 


many of the 


men tor 

‘re known to have adopted the mat keting services side of the 
iuaaiadiad chart. “Thus 
question was ina Ss; rVices it ide \ lve 
those companies, large and Mi esketing isla 
the d ities and functions ning Budgets al d Controls al 1 
\Iarketing. This survey Public Relations. while Operations 
rinters’ Ink includes Field Sales, Sales Office Ad 


Product Se 


two sided 


— 


management concept. ‘The 


very similar, 


Resea 


January 
the percent 
es which had ass 


ministration es ind 
igned Sales 
ndicated functions to marketing. 

ig business 


‘Table 1. 
eral facto tn stand 


is table. 


all compan ‘Training. 


Is compares wit 


later is shown 


PR under Marketing 
Relat 


nN onths, 
show Ss the 


st place, it pre tol tf many 


emphasis given to Sales by 
medium) business. 
second place, if he P il | relat } ul 1OnS. 
grouping ot the *( Na keting 
nanagement’’: Sales, Ad Services indicate i contusion 
Sales P Mar Public 
Such 


third place, it shows the Tormer vears 


inder 
irketing 


romotion and a a 


contusion W 


conservatism of big business, however, that the confusion does not 


nflexi rilit Vv. oO! perhaps exist to any gre 


possib 


It was not | 


mited survey whether those 
on -i¢ e isting P tblic Relations 
changes are beir g made inde ‘fer to the 
business than in 
smaller business. The more advanced ici a 

Marketing Management va 

Sales Fore- d | 
Planning 
packaging), 


ness. 


I 
£ bi g business as against 
r 


busie ness. he “concept has 


but the inevitable and 


been adopted 
eventual whole 


more slowly in big 


+ 


how eve 


inctions as 


»*roduct portant 


(which Some in ompanies report 
Finished Goods adopted the market 
Controls, Sales Controls ce it are lil O 
sportation and Warehousing as l along 
Marketing. ig nes. Te close 

ness, as well as smaller business, soon this is n 

took 


ind seven 


ing con 
Invento oan zed pret 


5” ot 


hy; } cr 1 
ning in that Lrseneral 


great way to go. 


Behind the Survey 


Together with the Alexander 
York City, world-known for 
Service, 
1958, to survey the 500 largest U. S. corporations. The purpose 
was to determine what big business leaders are doing about their 
marketing organizations. 


Hamilton Institute, Inc., New 
its Modern Business Course and 


the Editors of Sales Management undertook, in June, 


Many people are talking of the decade of the 1960’s as the 
“Decade of Marketing.” Is big business ready for it? 
A questionnaire was mailed to presidents of America’s 500 
leading corporations as ranked by Fortune. The questionnaire 
and explanatory letter were sent out over the signature of the 


president of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Sales Management herewith presents the findings. Interpreta 
tions are by Dr. Hector Lazo, professor of marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New York University, in New 
York City. 
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ized; some other companies report 


three years and a half, four years, fiv 
years. One large corporation, wi 
the marketing concept within high 

ganized produc t div isions ( hanged 

basic product division organiza 


tion chart times in three yea 


Tout 


What Is Marketing? 


Despite the general recognition of 
the importance of marketing, there is 


1 widespread difference of opinion as 
to what marketing is. 


h ive 


Again, those 
thj 


who Ths develop 


been studying 
ment tor some 


Attempts 


ever since the 


time,..are not su 
have been made 
American Marketing 
\ssociation published its “Basic Defi 
nitions’ vain 
those definitions an ong 
marketing practitioners. 


prised. 


some ten years ago, to 


adoption tor 


i ademit cure les. these 


stressing the one fundamental law 
which Is change have 


full. Indeed 


surprising it 


marketing 
| 


adopted In 
be most 
even most Ca 


l after 

painstaking work ten vears 
ol the part of the 
Definitions 


Committee on 
were acceptable today in 
view of the changed top management 
ttitude toward marketing. 
It is worth noting once mot 
while 60% of big 


lose to bus ness 


Varket 
the planning and coordination 
distribution functions) and 
“getting of the business’). 
40% separate the 

Is Sales marketing? Ce 
tl 


It akes a distinction between 


does not 

le revised concept, 

ery much a part of the tot: 

ng operation. Does that dimi: 

mpo Sales? Not at 
n fact 


nportance oft 
T for the first 


, 

I i time, 

will have a full working partnership 
Marketing 
Planning, Packaging, even Inventory 
Control, in addition to the traditiona 
sales ad\ e 


with Research, Product 


rt 


ising-sales 
work ng team. 
for the first time in many instances. 


Sales has a top-level spokesman in to 


promotion 


Furthermore, and also 


management. Properly viewed, 
Sales has, 
many cases, been improved. 
is is perhaps emphasized by the 
fact that, while in all business, large. 
medium and small, the title Vice- 
Marketing has been In 
easingly used, in big business as of 
June 1958, the title Vice-President 
Sales still by a small mar- 
the 1957 survey mentioned 
Vice-President Marketing 
a total well over! 
o. In big business, the titles most 
used for the top marketing manage 
are those given in Table 2. 


the position of 


President 


wins out 


Pil. In 
e 


ab aS 


showing of 


wm Te 
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Table 2 
Titles Most Used for 
VWanage r 
President 
Sales 
Vice-President 
Marketing 
Vice 
General Sales 


Vice 


President 
Man ipe 


President 


gation show S 


Company within Company 


some company presidents eport 
inability the Gg 


to fill out juest 


1Onna 
* company is organized 

ision basis. This st 
eption 


ompaniles. 


' 
separated inder a 
dent who is responsible for 
+} 


and put 


fions ot 1e product oTou 
+ 


on as well as sales. 
In effect, this produ 
company within a con 
] 


pany 
I ision general manage 
the president of this 

Under 


re Sa 


smalle 
this general manager 
marketing manager. 

1e philosophy 

General | 


such ict di l 


same. 


L ] ] 
roods espondents in 


. t 
is the same. f the National 


7 the 
In all 


trving of the unknowns is the matter 


surveys, one of the most tration e 


} 


1 {monishe¢ 


orsead 


of response. The sample selected may 
be totally and_ade- 


quate, but there is no way of 


“their business was 
representative Some heavy 1 


ual 


feel that “th 


Recove 
j i the 


hr 


Their marketing problems are, to a 
marked degree, individual and there- 
fore ‘‘different,” and do not fit into 
The marketing problems 

sethlehem Steel are certainly dif- 
it from the marketing problems 
nal Dairy Products. Signifi- 
however, the principles of the 
oncept are equally adapta- 
industrial 
Prominent repre- 
-s of all such industries have 
applied “the marketing 

to their indi 


heavy industry, 


ls, or beer. 


management concept 
‘eh 
dual businesses. 


Rule by Committee 
There 1 be no denying that some 


have unique organiza 


do 


e companies for example 


nciple of committee man- 
t success, and per 
her companies 


or similar line of | 


DuUSI 


grea 


why ot 


ilso use it. But some con- 
cessful companies take 
pposite view, and decry 
‘tures. One 


head, in fact, has stated 


promi- 


ompany is organized 
the first place, and there 
lelegation, there is no need 
committees.’ 
organizational views 
lead to differences of inter- 
and to the belief that 
rganizations do not “con 
ttern.”’ And of course 
not have the typical in 
cture of finance-produc 
ng. This, for example, is 
the public utility field, or 
e and banking field. 


ne perhaps surprising fact 


some 


some 


out: There is an almost uni 
hyness on the part of top man- 

n the big corporations. “We 
wish to be q ioted”’ seems to 
tually 


he widespread recogni 


inanimous statement. 


the need for articulateness and 
‘ssing and propounding the 


management point of view, such shy- 
ness is at times difficult to under- 
stand. Yet the need for all chief 
executives to be constantly on guard 
misunder- 
standing is equally well known. 
Viewed in that light, their reticence 
is perhaps more understandable. 
Whether directly quotable or not, 


the overwhelming verdict of big busi- 


misquotation and 


against 


ness would seem to be: 


A resounding vote: ot confi 
dence by big business in the 
principles of Marketing Man 
agement, of the integrated 
ordinated supervision oft 
marketing functions withi 
company for better total 
formance and profit. 
al recognition 
and matured 
ot hlanned sales mar- 
ing) as a full-fledged part- 
in the top triumvirate of 
e-production-marketing. 


A growing acceptance of the 


need fo arketing know-how 


) 


both top management and 


on the board ot dire tors fT 
properly balanced ftota 
nent operation. 
expanding 
marketing 
all those activities 
directly con- 


he one 


are not 
-d with finance on t 
or with production on 
Such fringe func- 
Finished Goods In- 
Control, Warehous- 
ing, Transportation (physical 


tions as 
ventory 
movement of goods ), I co- 
nomic Forecasting, and others 

assigned in growing 
numbers to the expanded mar- 
keting division, and_ their 
actual i coordinated 


with other functions connected 


activities 


with the successful movement 


Department. 


Ooops, Sorry! 

A makeup goof may have frustrated you in reading the 
article in the November 10 issue, "What Happens to Advertis- 
ing under Marketing Concept Operation?" 

The separate section of this study headed "Concept's Impact 
on Agency Relationships" (pages 58 and 59) should have carried 
a continued line—to page 64—with the material at the top of 
page 64 properly furnished with a continue head. 

Reprints of this article, with our error corrected, will shortly 
be available through Sales Management's Readers’ Service 


Note to 


Sales Management 


readers: 


You can’t possibly see all 
the ‘Frustrated Freddies”’ 
isee facing page) who 
would like to call on you. 
But you do make media 
decisions. So, we suggest 
you keep in mind that 
media advertisements in 
this and every issue of 
Sales Management may 
contain information that 
could help you see adver- 
tising values that fit your 
sales programs. 


ot the goods trom 


line to the istomer’s hands 


The importance attacl 
keting by big business is | 
fied by the fact that in 7 


big corporations the top 


1 
] 
yest exempl 


2.1% of all 
marketing 
manager reports directly to the presi 
dent of the 


17.5%, he reports to the executive 


ed to ma 
=) 


company. In another 
vice-president, the president’s alter 
ego. In 3.2% of the companies, he 
reports to the general manage! who 
is himself often the president or the 
executive vice-president ). The line of 
authority in more than 9060 of all 
big companies is direct from the chief 
executive office to the chief marketing 
manager. 
How soon 
cept will be 
life depends on many factors, not the 
least of which 
has referred to as “people problems.” 
This is best illustrated by the remark 
attributed in the _ public 
Henry Kaiser. Quoted in reference 
to an important acquisition and di 


the market ng on 


expressed in corporate 


is what one observer 
press to 


versification move, he is said to have 
replied that “it took us six months to 
merge the companies and their organi 
zational structures; but it took us 
two and one-half years to merge the 
people.” # 
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AD-VENTURES of FRUSTRATED FREDDIE No 1 


9:17 A.M.| 9:50 AM.| 


MAILE TO ME, YES 
MIM oe pe ny MAYBE, IF SO, GUESS THAT PROVES BUT YOU'LL 
ANALYSIS! I ROUTED IT OUR CASE HAVE TO SEE 


TO THE AD ONES AT 
MANAGER THE CLIENT 
aad 


10:20 A.M. | 115 A.M. | 


I’D LIKE TO SHOW I NEED SOME ASPIRIN-—— QUICK— 
YOU THIS ANALYS'!S, BEFORE I CALL ON THE 


I LEAVE 
MR. JONES EVERYTHING NEXT COMPANY 


LIKE THAT TO 
THE AGENCY 


F XS. JON EE 


VICE PRESIDENT OF SALES 


11:4-0 A.M. 12:17 RM. 
SAID HE'D BEEN —_ 


STUDYING THEIR || WHY'M I IN THIS 
AMPAIGN IN 
MR. BIG GET & SALES CRAZY BUSINESS ? ..1 GUESS 


THAT 
COCKEYED cena 


THE BIG 


WHERE’D MONEY... 


© 
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Market Research Head 
for Grocery Products Mfr. 


Our research man was just promoted 
to head new division. This fast grow- 
company seeks a well trained, 
bitious, energetic man, preferably 
his “30's”, capable of sales evalu 
ns quotas, budgets, research 
consumer testing programs, 

g potentials on present and 
products, knowledge of media 

ySIS helptul, ability to serve future 

j f other product divisions com- 
Commercial and Industrial 

ir benefits plus pension and 
sharing. Should have ability to 

fy for executive stock option 
Write full details including 


beginning 


rience ige education, 
E. H. Kittredge, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC. 
P. ©. Box 1820 
Greenville, S. C. 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


it pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
man whose book is published under our 

gains recognition. Our books are written 

e N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 

Ladies Home Journal and all key media 


FREE! The beh nind-the-sc enes story of book pub- 
shing reveale n two brochures. Learn how you 
oyalties, local-national publicity 

greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
torial appraisal of manuscripts. Write S. Post, 


Seuition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 
Seeking Challenging New Assignment 


Fifteen years intensive sales and Sales Manage- 
ment experience. Heavy technical, engineering and 
machinery equipment background; industrial and 
construction but open-minded on product. Sells 
Top Management and ‘Big Dollar’’ items bril- 
liantly. Presently District Manager in Metropolitan 
area for leading machinery manufacturer. Twice 
elected officer of local Sales Executive Club, lec- 
turer on Salesmanship at a L ! College, founded 
& heads up a Marketing Executives study guild 
Forté is planning, motivating & DOING. Resumé 
upon request. P O Box 2, E. Williston, N. Y 


Universal Travel Expense Reports 


New comprehensive weekly expense acceunt form 
specially designed to meet new Internal Revenue 
reguirements with columns for all deductions 
Hotel, Food, Transoortation, Phones, etc. Provides 
foolproof, itemized record of salesman’'s 
implifies bookkeeping task immensely 

2 sample 


Accounting Records Supply Co. 


P.O. Box 685, Dept. SM-I!, Amityville, L.1., N.Y 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Typical of the companies that have made a sales comeback in the third 
quarter of this year is Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. It reports sales 
of $82,769,835 for this quarter, an 8% increase over the $76,372,173 figure for the 
similar period last year. (Sales for the first nine months of 1958, on the other 
hand, show the effects of the recession. The total of $233,256,974 is over $1 million 
less than the total for the first months of 1957.) 


Figures are shown in millions of dollars. 


UP-26 DOWN-41 


Company Period 1958 1957 Company Pe 


American Potash and Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Chemical ) ' 0. Corp 
Allentown Portland Cement 
Arvin Industries 


Brunswick-Balke- Avon Product 


Collender Co 


Beaunit Mills 
Celanese Corp. of America no 59.8 50.3 Bridgeport Brass 
Colgate-Palmolive Co : 
Combustion Engineering 
Consolidated Cigar ) ’ 3 Calumet & Hecla 
Container Corp ) 29 6.6 Ceco Steel Product 
Cooper Tire & Rubber D 2 3.0 Congoleum-Nairn 


Empire Millwork Corp C ’ 5 2 Daystrom. Inc 


General Foods Corp 10 51 2 Eastern Stainless Steel 
a ood rs) 2 se 
Georgia-Pacific Corp orp 


Ferr 

H. & B. American 
Machine r 

Hupp Corp P Gillette Co 


Gladding, McBean & Co 
P. Lorillard Co “ 29 6,3 B. F. Goodrich Co 


Kropp Forge 
Minneapolis-Honeywell p 


Regulator Co 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore 3 mo 
National Steel Co 50 Metal & Thermit Corp 
Neptune Meter Co 9 mo 7.5 Mohasco Industries 

Monsanto Chemical Co 


Parke, Davis & Co 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 9 mo 60 5 National Biscuit Co 
Philip Morris, Inc 4 Northeast Capital 
Purex Corp., Ltd 


Pacific Mercury 
Revion, Inc 9 mo : 9 Television 
Rohr Aircraft hes 5.8 Parkersburgh-Aetna 
Helena Rubenstein yr d Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co 
John R. Thompson Co 
Rayonier, Inc 
Union Bag-Camp Reeves Brothers 
Paper Corp no Resistoflex Corp 
Reynolds Metals Co 


. . ° Sealright-Oswego Falls 
An ideal Christmas Gift _ Sinem Saw & Steel 


for the Yachtsman (or Mate) who has everything 


Smooth finished, one-piece plywood 
wit! strong chromed steel hook; 
personalized with the boat name, or 
any other name. A needed item that 
adds “a way of living” touch. Three 
color combinations: Navy blue with 
white design and name; Marine 
light) blue with navy blue design 
and name; natural hardwood finish 
with navy blue design and name. 


$1.85 each or 
three for $5.00 


A. 0. Smith 


Textron, Inc 


PERSONALIZED 
HANGERS Underwood Corp 


Union Carbide Corp. 
United-Greenfield 


Van Raalte Co 


Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Wheeling Steel Corp 

Alan Wood Steel 

MARINE DECORATING 
& SUPPLY SERVICE 


: ine, Ilinoi Youngstown Sheet and 
2601 29th St., Moline inois Tobe Ca. 120.0 170.3 
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Advance Furnace Company ; 9 
Agency 


Inc 


Associated Advertising Agency 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, In 


American Express Company 
(Credit Card Advertising) 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 

Architectural Record 


Automatic Control 
Agen y Med a 
Ir 


Promotion 


Organizatic 


Better Homes & Gardens 3rd Cover 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Chas. D. Briddell, Inc. 
Agency: VanS 


Calvert Distillers Company -- 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 


Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Dale Carnegie Publishers, Inc 
Agency: Guy Davis Advertisir 


Eastman Kodak Company 
(Audio-Visual Division) 


Agency: The Rumrill Company Inc 
Eastman Kodak Company 

(Premium Market Division) ° 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Exposition Press ..... . ba 90 


Agency: Posner, Zabin, Loewy, Stempe 
In 


First 3 Markets Group 


Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Greensboro News-Record ies ah toe 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Gulf Publishing Company : 
Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Jam Handy Organization -.+++.2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hearst Magazines ee 


Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning ..... 13 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 


Schuyler Hopper Company 


International Paper Company 
Agency: Humphrey, Ailey & Richards, 


KHJ Radio 
Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. ...........6005 25 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided a: an additional service 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


Soles Monagaient 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 


Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, Howard 
Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
John A. Spooner, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern General. Manager; J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising Direc- 
tor; John W. Pearce, Western Sales 
Manager; Thomas S. Turner, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mar., Vera Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—-Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612; 
(space other than publication or 
broadcasting accounts), M. A, Kim- 
ball Co., 2550 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 57, Cal., or 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal, 


Lermer Plastics, Inc. eeawe 
Agency: Keyes, Martin & Company 


Agency: Young & Rubicam 


Agency: Donahue & Coe 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 41, 42, 43, 44 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 


Marine Decorating & Supply Service .... 90 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley Inc 


Newsweek , 
Agency: Bryan Houston, In 


New York Herald Tritune 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Agency: Robert Hammond 


Peters, Griffin & Woodward, Inc 


Agency: Koeh andis & Landan 


Railway Express Agency 
n & Bowle 


Agency: Bent 


Reader's Digest 
Age y: J. Walt 


Rotorian 
Ager Fulle 


y 


Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 


Schell Leather Goods Company 


Agency: Strauchen & McKim 


Scranton Times 


Agency: Herald Advertising Agency In 


Seventeen 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 


S. K. Smith Company 


Agency: Fred Sider Advertising 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Agency: Grant Advertising In 


Successful Farming =e 


Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herric 


TV-Guide eatin 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Table Supply Meat Company ....... 
Aaency: Allen & Reynolds Advertising 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Agency: W. N. Hudson, Advertising 


Troy Record Newspapers 


U. S. News & World Report .. 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams 


WEBTV (Charlotte, N. C.) ......... 
Agency: Kincaid, Chandlee Advertising 


WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


WNDU-TV 
Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 


Wheaton Van Lines, Inc. ....... 6.555555. 


Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates, Inc 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG 
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TODAY’S ADVERTISING 
Trends . 


Policies People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Gold 
s jingle contest for Dial soap, offering ‘your 
rht in gold” as first prize, seems intended only for 
women and light weights. Published examples extend, at 
$246.50 a pound of gold, from 110 personal pounds 
$39,440.) But gold 


ight, stripped, $45,602.50) intend to enter too. 


650 to 160 pounds 


And I ask Armour to load the scales a bit for bantams. 


Can they help it if they weigh only $22,185? 


Smash 
Newspapermen 


ised by grocery chains may be less than pleased 


who complain over 


reports that four major chains agree with them. Instead 
of boosting their beans in 48-point, these chains may settle 
oint—and end up using half as much space every 
tition being still rampant, howeve1 
*m to think they need more space. (See 
\ds: Do They Pay Off?” in SM Oct. 17, 
sre are a couple of current examples: 
In the Nov. 17, Life Corn Products runs a full-colo1 


spread around 24+ 6!4x8-inch insert pages to make a 
holiday recipe booklet for Mazola corn oil and Karo 
syrup. December Ladies’ Home Journal will carry a 3 M 
Co. 24-page gift-wrapping guide for Scotch tapes and 


Sasheen ribbons and wraps. 


Wheels 
Top Ford executives confide that they wish Ford had 
“GM's management in depth.” The impression is that 
old GM could retire 100 key people and still manage 
keep rolling. 
‘hrysler dealers are thinking: Wait till next year. 
*r's 1960 lines, to be introduced early, will show 
‘some terrific changes.” 
American Motors’ George Romney isn’t usually this 
gloomy. In a magazine ad he asks: ‘Will your ‘little 
me 


ones’ pay for that big new car?” First year’s depreciation 


on “some cars” (but not Rambler), says he, “is enough 


] 


o send a son through a year of college.” 


+ 


. 
Tonic 
Up betimes the other morning for an American Cyana- 
mid press breakfast at the St. Moritz, I ran into red- 
bearded Commander Whitehead, striding down Fifth 


Ave., working up energy to start deliveries of Schweppes. 


o . 
Striking 
Advertisers will do anything to be seen or heard. 
Associates nominate as the “worst” ads they’ve seen 
lately: (1) Noel Coward in a pink jacket standing on a 


92 


Jamaican reef, and (2) Admiral’s girl in a park, on 
horseback, (riding apparel by Bailey’s, Chicago) beside 


a high-fidelity TV set that may have been washed up 


from Lake M ich. 


Ho 
] yo 


A Houston Chronicle handout confirms Houston 
is ‘‘the largest city in the second largest state. .. Lone 
Star State publishers should have used my suggested 
slogan: ““The Biggest Thing in Texas Is Tomorrow. 
... Whom do I know in Alaska? 

Back from Las Vegas, SM’s Pete Woodwa 
he saw in a pet store, a Sooper Dooper Pooper Scoope 
On ABC-TV the other night an instalment ot 
Pacific” titled “Payroll to Cheyenne” was 


pause for Station I.D., with “Cheyenne.” 


. 
Media 
Guts: This might be called Pot Calls Kett 
Dept. Some print people have been busy damning 


i} ¢ 


to sponsors and for evading 


broad- 
casters for “selling out 
“issues.” But how many print people ever 


necks out to say anything? 


A few who have done so in recent de 
Ross of The New Yorker, Sime Silverman of 
Harry Golden of the Carolina Israelite, St. Louis Post- 


Variety, 
Dispatch, Fortune, Wall St. Journal and Fairchild busi- 
ness publications. 

Blitz: In five full pages in as many days 
newspapers, a five-page insert in business pape 
minute kinescope and mailings to advertisers and ag 
TV Guide reports five-year growth to 6.5 n 
and $8.2 million advg. volume. In its 51 ed 
Guide added 501 advrs. in 1958. 

Booze: Several radio stations have 
liquor advertising, and more of it in pri 
show women imbibing. But everybody’s 
cautiously. Don’t expect even the malt beve 
to follow this example in some countries: ‘Bee: 
for pregnant mothers.” 

Sets: U.S. Bureau of the Census is making a idy, 
financed by RAB, of households with radio sets, automo- 
bile radio sets and location of home sets. As of last . 
RAB estimated total U.S. radio sets at 142.6 mi 

Millions: Seven mags. (not including “‘newsp. mags.” 
had ABC-audited circ. of more than five million in first 
half 1958. T'wenty had more than two million; 39 more 
than one million. 

Merged: The Everywoman’s-Family Cirel 
emerges with 5.3 million circ., and a forth-quarte 
tising page gain of 33% from 1957. 

Outdoor: ANA issues a revised edition of the book, 
“Essentials of Outdoor Advertising,” first issued in 1951. 

Smallest: T'vB’s Pete Cash says that the “television 


sales force [is] perhaps the smallest of any medium.” At 


an average of three per station, it would come to a total 
1,600. Magazines have 2,500 advertising salesmen; news- 


papers about 15,000. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


lf you want to make a sale... 


? 


..theres nothing so power 


ae 


ul as an idea 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


Any magazine worth the paper it’s printed on has a 


specialty. BH&G’s specialty is ideas about better living. 


How to plan and do and buy things to make family life 


more enjoyable—at home or away from home. 

The family members who read Better Homes and 
Gardens 
eager for BH&G’s brand of what-to-do and how-to-do-it 
ideas. In the pages of their favorite idea magazine, 


reality becomes more fasci- 


an average of 15'% million every month) are 


nating than fiction. That’s why so many BH&G readers 
“live by the book’”’—and that means they buy by it, too. 
Advertising is particularly inviting and persuasive in 
Better Homes and Gardens’ climate of ideas. Any prod- 
uct—from automobiles to zinc ointment—that can help 
families to live more pleasantly or abundantly can be prof- 
itably advertised in BH&G. Meredith of Des Moines... 
America’s biggest publisher of ideas for 


today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 
...the family idea magazine 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


a 
— 
-<ae ane ee 
eye 


CAPTURES THE WOMENS VOTE IN CHICAGO... 


The Chicago Tribune Magazine 


Want a bigger feminine following for 
your brand in Chicago? Then consid- 
er the Chicago Tribune Magazine. 

It reaches the women in nearly 
1,300,000 families every Sunday— 
from 97% to 129% more than any 
other Chicago newspaper supplement. 
In Chicago and suburbs, it delivers a 
bigger audience than the top 11 na- 
tional weekly magazines combined. 


And it sells more. Only four national 
magazines— Life, Business Week, the 
Post and New Yorker—carry more 
total advertising than the Chicago 
Tribune Magazine. 

Move and more advertisers are using 
this medium to sell women in Chi- 
cago. Why not see what it can do for 
you? A Tribune representative will be 
glad to give you more information, 


76 be BIG in Chicago, be BIG in the Thbune! 


